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evenly, incompletely. Follow the pic- 
tures above from left to right. First 
the spark. In the next four pictures, 
the flame spreads across the cylinder. 


Notice the progressive formation of 
“carbon yellow.” In the sixth picture 
—BANGI! All remaining gasoline ex- 
ploded. That is knock. The last 
picture shows only afterglow, waste. 


ETHYL GASOLINE burns evenly, 
completely. Follow the smooth spread 
of power right from the spark in the 
first picture—clear through to the end 
of combustion. There is no knock— 


no unevenness—no “carbon yellow,” 
This means that more of Ethyl's 
power is delivered to the piston and 
less heat is left to pass out through ex. 
haust valves or into the cooling water, 


Climb 


down inside your Engine 


S EE the difference Lthyl makes 


OR the most important act in its life, ag 


gasoline has always hidden behind steel 
walls. But Detroit engineers put a quartz 
window in the top of an engine and took high- 
speed photographs of what actually happens. 

You can now SEE the difference Ethyl 
Gasoline makes. Look at the pictures above. 
At the left, the uneven combustion of regular 
gasoline. At the right, the smooth combustion 
of Ethyl Gasoline. Compare these two strips 
of pictures. The next to the last picture of each 
strip is enlarged for your convenience below. 
Compare! Here are gasoline facts, straight 
from the inside of an engine. 

Next time you drive into a filling station— 
stop at the Ethyl pump. Experience the greater 
power, the freedom from harmful knock and 
overheating, the faster pick-up, and the 
smoother, sweeter-running motor that Ethy] 
gives. On this page you see the difference. 
Buy Ethyl Gasoline and you will FEEL the 
difference! Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York. 


d contains lead 


LEFT—Ordinary gasoline at 
the instant of knock. Partly 
burned gases exploded 
wasted power as harmful heat. 
Particles of freecarbon showas 
the “carbon yellow’’—caused 
by incom plete combustion. 


RIGHT—Ethy! Gasoline de- 
livers greater power smoothly 
—with less waste heat and less 
strain on the engine. Notice 
the complete combustion. No 
knocking. No“‘carbon yellow.” 


by ETHYL 
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Finished Your Dinner? 


Now it’s Acip’s turn to dine?! 


Stop it with Squibb’s 


SCIENTIFICALLY BALANCED FORMULA 


When you’ve finished eating, small particles of food are left in the 
mouth—in the little crevices where teeth meet gums. In a few hours 
these particles decompose. Bacteria multiply. Some create acid, 


which may begin at once to gnaw at your teeth. 


GerM-acip has deceptively good manners; 
it dines quietly. If it were not so stealthy in 
its gnawing attack on your teeth, you would 
know something must be done about it. 
You can do something about it in the early 
stages—but you're likely to be fooled by the 
lack of warning, and let dental decay reach 
an advanced stage. By that time it’s a job for 
your dentist. Before germ-acids complete 
their deadly work, protect your teeth with 
Squibb Dental Cream. Its scientifically bal- 
anced formula includes the correct amount 
of Milk of Magnesia—a mild, effective 
antacid. It cleans thoroughly, penetrating 
the crevices, helping to combat the forces of 


decay. And more than that, it is soothing, re- 
freshing, delightful to use, and safe. Squibb’s 
contains no grit or irritant — nothing that 
can injure the teeth or gums. 

Get the big, economical tube of Squibb 
Dental Cream and start brushing your teeth 
with it tonight! 


When your dentist advises you 
to use sodium perborate, ask 
the druggist for Squibb Oral 
Perborate. This pure and effee- 
tive preparation is more pleas- 
ant-tasting than the unfiavored 
product. The novel double cap 
on the handy bottle facilitates 
pouring the powder on a tooth- 
brush, or a measured amount 
for solution in water, for use 
as a mouthwash. 


Copyright 1932 E. R. Squibb & Sons 


f SOUIBB DENTAL CREAM 
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Added qualities ... without added 
price... lead printers to recommend 
New Hammermill Bond for 
letterheads and business forms 
T HAPPENED FAST. New Hammermill Bond had 

been on the market a few weeks. Several thousand 
printers were asked two questions: 


(1) “What do you like (or not like) about the new 
quality of Hammermill Bond?” (2) “Do you think your 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


WORKERS VOTE FOR SNOW WHITENESS* 


customers will like Hammermill Bond better thanever?” 

Back came the answers. By the hundreds. From 
small printers . . from large printers . . from big cities.. 
from small towns. “At dast a perfectly white sheet”... 
“Erasing qualities better than any other sheet in its 
class”... “Snaps and feels like a high-priced sheet” 
... Its smooth, velvety finish affords new ease and 
comfort for pen and ink writing”... “Better than 
sheets costing twice as much”. . . “Greatest improve- 
ment in bond paper”... “Pleasure to deliver a job on 
this paper”... are a few of the comments. 


*In tests conducted among purchasing agents, stenog 
phers, executives, by Hugh E. Agnew, chairman, Dept. of 
Marketing, New York University, New Hammermill Bond 
won first choice for whiteness among twelve nationally 


distributed brands . . . some costing three times as much. 
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Now... it boils down to this: 98 out of every 100 
printers welcome New Hammermill Bond as the big- 
gest money’s worth for their customers. Because with 
all the new added improvements, Hammermill Bond 
remains at the same low price. You pay no premium 
for greatly increased quality. 

No wonder so many bond paper users are swinging 
over letterhead and business form orders to New 
Hammermill Bond! 

Ask your printer to supply New Hammermill Bond 
on your next order. 


PRINTERS SAY ; 


NEW! IDEA KIT, PERSONALIZED FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Send for Idea Kit made up of commercial printing suggestions 
to fit your particular business. Save time, trouble, money. 
Cover imprinted with your name to identify the kit as your 
own. Filled with printed specimens of New Hammermill Bond, 
in white and thirteen colors. 

First, fill out coupon, indicating the work you do. Then 
attach coupon to your business letterhead and mention your 
line of business (if not printed on the letterhead) so we may 


select suitable material for you. Mail coupon now. 


IlLAMMERMILL Paper Company, Erie, Penn. 


Please make up an Idea Kit for me. 


(Sent free to business people anywhere in the United States. Outside of U.S. A. 50¢.) 


Name— 


Position 











( Fill in both lines and attach coupon to your business letterhead ) 








got the shock 


of my life to hear 


the low price! 


NLY three dollars a day for a room 

at the Book-Cadillac! I thought 
Jack was kidding me. I had always 
wanted to stay there. But the thought 
of the expense scared me off. 


A few weeks later I had to go to 
Detroit myself. No question about 
where to register this time. They gave 
me a wonderful room at the Book- 
Cadillac for only $3.00 a day. A regular 
“apartment” — private bath, circulating 
ice water and a bed that’s my idea of 
solid comfort. 


Their food made a hit with me, too. 
Substantial as home-cooking—but with 
aunique,sophisticated touch. And prices 
in keeping with the low room rates. 


As a tule, I hate business trips. But 
sinceI’ ve discovered the Book-Cadillac, 
there’s one I’m always glad to make 
—to Detroit! 


Book-Cadillac 


Under Ralph Hitz Direction 
E. T. Lawless, Manager 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
Also under Ralph Hitz Direction 
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Thomas & Marx 


Sirs: 


Because your article under the heading Third 
Parties in your issue of Aug. 8 was so fair, 
interesting and informative, I think you may 


be willing to print this letter which combines 
thanks with slight correction or explanation of 
certain statements. 

I should like to let your readers know that 
by no means do I believe that “the international 
quality of true Socialism has to be soft pedalled 
in this country.’’ I believe that it has to be 
carefully explained in language that American 
workers will understand. Because I am-an in- 
ternational Socialist I do not regard my Social- 
ism as in some strange way essentially unique 
and I have repeatedly avowed our immense 
Karl Marx. 

No Socialist can be too dogmatic just now 
about the “sample life’ concerning which your 
representative asked me. I am inclined to think 
that proper land taxation would, if anything, 
facilitate—not,-of course, the ownership of great 
estates—but the general possession by those who 
so desire on terms of occupancy and use of some 
lands around a house for grounds and garden. 
At any rate, Socialism wants to stress the fact 
that with intelligent management of the machinery 
and resources we have we can build a civilization 
on abundance rather than want. This, may I 
add, will take time, but I believe in the prac- 
ticability of the slogan: Socialism in our time. 


I was glad to see the recognition you gave 


| to the young workers in the National Office. As 





I go round the country I am impressed with 
the enthusiastic way in which not only young 
workers but old timers with youthful spirit are 
rallying to the service of the party. 

NorRMAN THOMAS 


P.S. I liked the portrait! 
New York City 
. . 
Thomas’ Ideal 
Sirs: 
Time, August 8, says of Socialist Candidate 


Norman M. Thomas, “The New York Port Au- 
thority is his governmental ideal. 

Please amplify. 

Geo. I. SULLIVAN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Created by treaty between New York 
and New Jersey to develop. improve and 
co-ordinate harbor and terminal facilities, 
the Port of New York Authority is an 
independent interstate agency. Its non- 
salaried commissioners are appointed by 
the two Governors. Each State con- 
tributes to it $100,000 annually. By issu- 
ing its own bonds amortized by tolls. it 
built the Outerbridge Crossing (Staten 
Island to Perth Amboy, N. J.); the 
Goethals Bridge (Staten Island to Eliza- 
beth, N. J.); the Bayonne Bridge (Staten 
Island to Bayonne. N. J.); the George 
Washington Bridge (Manhattan to Fort 
Lee. N. J.). It also “owns and operates 
profitably the Holland Vehicular Tunnel. 


| is now planning a second vehicular tube 


under the Hudson. It is building a 16- 
million-dollar inland terminal to be used 


There is 
only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 


subscription 
price is 








NAME 


ADDRESS 


as a receiving centre for all less-than-a- 
carload railroad freight. An_ efficient. 
business-like, self-sustaining public agency. 
it is comparatively free from petty poli- 
tics.—Eb. 

siete 


Smart Farmer 
Sirs: 

Upon the broad side of a barn on a farm in 
central Washington, appears the figure of the 
tobacco bull, in the identical gallant pose given 
him by bill posters everywhere. And on this 
barn, as on 10,000 others, the cow member oj 
the cast regards Her Hero with the same wistfyl 
admiration and look of fond desire which caused 
the clubwomen of a California suburb to request 
the removal of the poster, as duly reported in 
Time (July 4). 

The Washington farmer who owns this par- 
ticular barn shows a capability in advertising 
which we believe should be noted in your pages 
So that all the world may read he has affixed 
to the poster in large bold letters: FRESH COW 
FOR SALE. 

A. B. HASLACHER 

San Francisco, Calif. 

. 
Unbossed Nominee Wilson 
Sirs: 

Time, Aug. 

primary says “Though his man lost the Sena- 


15, discussing the recent Missouri 


torial nomination, he | Tom Pendergast} suc- 
ceeded in naming the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, Francis Wilson.’ This statement is 
not founded on the facts. While it is true that 


Mr. Pendergast supported Wilson, he, Wilson, re- 
ceived a plurality of more than 160,000 over his 
opponent, State Senator Russell Dearmont. Oi 
this vote Wilson received a total of 105,000 votes 
in Jackson County (Kansas City and environs 
thus winning his nomination by 50,000 or mort 
votes in rural Missouri. The issue of 
raised against Wilson was a “dud” and he would 
have been nominated had the election been cor 


“bossisn 


fined to St. Louis and rural Missouri. Inci 
dentally Mr. Pendergast has long disavowed any 
intention of controlling Missouri's Democracy 


is known to many Democrats as a public-spirite 


citizen, liberal contributor to charity and loya 
friend. Many Missouri Democrats think it 
about time that the party had some organiza 
tion somewhere in the State 
W. F. Muvrre. 
Kirksville, Mo. 
° 

East & West Washington 
Sirs: 

Eastern Washingtonians esteem Govern 
Hartley wise, thrifty, fair in curtailing vo 


tional courses, restricting activities at Universit 
of Washington (Time, Aug. 8). Long hav 
Washington residents east of the Cascades he 
that U. of W. has been stealing thunder right 
fully belonging to Washington State Collez 
at Pullman. 


We here interpret “Controlled Washingtot 
educational policy as restoration of vocation 
school supremacy to W. S. C., elimination ( 


duplicate educational facilities in Washington: 
two great schools. 

Washington’s former timber 
smashed one log jam, that of State extravagant 
and retrenchment of U. of W. is quite in lin 


operator has 


Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLaTION MANaGer, TIME, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, It. 


Please enter, my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send mea 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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[' happened—like that! Quick. No 
warning. Such things always do. Too 
late now to think of the simple rule of 
good driving that was violated. 

Safe driving is merely a matter of 
judgment tempered with a little re- 
straint and consideration. Yet it is re- 
markable what happens when a large 
group of drivers become interested in 
driving safely. 

An interesting example of this is the 
experience of the millions of car own- 
ers who are insured in mutual casualty 
companies. Among this large group 
of policyholders accidents have been 
considerably reduced because mutual 
companies have explained the need, 
outlined methods and indicated the 
practical benefit. 

Reduction of accidents has reduced 


losses and this saving has been passed 


TIME 


on directly to mutual policyholders in 
dividends — millions of dollars annu- 
ally—a substantial part of the premium 


to the individual policyholder. 


Substantial reduction of cost—and 
sound, unfailing protection have made 
mutual coverage the preferred form 
to thoughtful and experienced buyers 


of casualty insurance. This is evidenced 


by the fact that a large percentage of 


the great industrial corporations of the 
country have long since joined the 


ranks of mutual policyholders. 


An understanding of the principles 


and operation of mutual casualty insur- 
ance is of practical interest to automo- 
bile owners, manufacturers, retailers. 
Write today for an interesting booklet, 
to the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, Room 2100-A, 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. III. 


. Ainghwe 
A a4 


Stability of 
Mutual Casualty Companies 


The mutual plan of insurance is older than ar 
other. 180 years of successful operation has 
demonstrated its fundamental soundness. The 
Association Companies listed below are estab- 
lished leaders. The members of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Companies 
have acombined premium income in excess of 
$75.000.000: cash assets of over $105.000,000: 
and have returned to policyholders in divi- 
dends during the ten year period, 1921 through 
1930, a total of $97,899,199. 

For any casualty risk mutual insurance is the 


safest, soundest and most economical protection. 


Mutual Protection Is Available 
for These Casualty Risks: 


ACCIDENT AUTOMOBILE (all forms) 


BURGLARY AND THEFT FIDELITY 
LIABILITY (all forms) PLATE GLASS 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


WORKMEN S COMPENSATION 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies are Members of National. Association or Mutuat Casvacty Companies and American Mutua ALLIANCE 


(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., of Illinois, 


New York City 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis. 
Central Mutual ¢ asualty Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
New York City 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Liberty Mutual Ineurance Co., Boston, Mass 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Jil. 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., New York City 

Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texa 
U. S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass 


Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, New York 








Old Brocade The Craftsman 
Rich— Dainty — Modern Lovely simplicity 
Two NEW Sterling patterns 
finely made, reasonably priced 


LET Onl Prat HELP 


YOU PLAN YOUR WEDDING 


Send for her booklet and a tea spoon 
engraved especially for you 
Mrs. Post answers dozens of questions in 
her delightful booklet —“ Bridal Silver and 
Wedding Customs.” 


And for your silver, ‘using is believing.’’ You 
don’t really know a spoon until you have 
stirred your tea with it. That’s why we would 
like you to meet our Sterling... handle it... 
use it, before you decide. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dept. T-9: I enclose $1.50 for a ‘‘Bripe’s Pre-view”™ 
to include Emily Post’s booklet and tea spoon in aan 
pattern. Engrave my initial ___ in Style checked. 


M ©) Script q 0) Old English Me Modern 
9 


- If spoon is not engraved, I may return it, 
] receiving $1.25 





Name — 
Address 
J My jeweler is_ ae 








TIME 


with his eight-year record. Many know former 
President Suzzalo as a leading educator, few 
know he was a No. 1 politician, able to wangle 


from a_ west-side-dominated legislature large 
appropriations for west-side U. of W., already 
wealthier in lands than Washington State. The 


latest Hartley move indicates ultimate supremacy 


of W. S. C. as the No. 1 vocational school, U. 
of W. as the State’s college of liberal arts, which 
many eastern Washingtonians feel is sound and 
wise. 


Perhaps you can tell me if the Hartley econ- 
Washington is inspired also by 


omy move at 

decreased revenues from downtown Seattle busi- 
| ness property owned by the University, a great 
source of income. This seems indicated. Does 
| any other U. S. university hold such valuable 
business property in the heart of a metrop- 
| olis? ... 


JoHN GROVER 
Managing Editor 
Western Newspaper Ass’n 
Spokane, Wash. 


: ‘oe 
Sirs: 

Under the guise of extra-curricula, many 
silly subjects were pursued at the State Uni- 
versity by enthusiasts too lazy or unfit to do 


worthwhile work and credits given for canoeing, 


home economics, aesthetic dancing, tennis, etc., 
all at great expense to taxpayers. 
This belittled and interfered with funda- 


mental education of the young men and women 
preparing for their life work. And because Dr. 
Suzzalo tried to form a political machine of 
alumnae to get more & more money, he was 
asked to resign, and no doubt is able to carry on 
his fine work better in a privately endowed and 
managed institution. 


Regent Winters is a fine citizen, a successful 
business man, and is doing splendid work in 
ending some of the educational rackets as prac- 


Washington. 
Joun W. Eppy 


ticed at the University of 


Seattle, Wash. 
er 
oover 
Sirs: 
In your issue of Aug. 22 you stated that the 


Manhattan are 25 to 1 that the next 
the United States will have in his 


odds in 
President of 


last name the letters “oover.”’ 

I believe this is a ridiculous statement on your 
part and very unfair to the Democratic candi- 
date. If this statement is true, kindly mention 


the names of those offering such generous odds. 
ALFRED SILVERMAN 

Woodmere, N. Y. 

Let Alfred Silverman spell out the name 
of the Democratic candidate and he will 
see that it as well as the Republican candi- 
date’s contains the letters oove and r. 
Takers of the long end of the bet have 
against them only Norman Thomas and 
Death.—Eb 





——¢ 
Weak Sister 
Sirs: 

I am positively indignant this morning, upon 
reading in your magazine of Aug. 15, the section 
National Affairs—The Presidency. 

The gossipy insinuating idea of publishing an 
article of the weak sister of a great man—Mr. 
Herbert Hoover— 


Is Trme out to belittle Mr. Hoover? If so, 
why? Such tactics are pursued only by the 
weak, and ill bred. 


If Time disapproves of Mr. Hoover’s poli- 
cies, well and good, but tell us your reasons in 
a big way. Don’t insinuate, don’t sneak in be- 
hind and then waste the time of your readers 
with such trash. I am ashamed to have your 
issue on my table. 

(Mrs.) Mapet Potter PAYNE 

Clarendon, Va. 

Timr’s business is news, not policies, 


politeness or protection of public charac- 
ters. When the sister of the President of 
the United States writes an article about 
her brother, Trme’s duty lies clear before 
it. But what did Mrs. Payne find that was 
disgraceful in Mary Hoover Leavitt’s arti- 
cle? It was evidently considered entirely 
commendable by President Hoover's good 
friend Harry Chandler, who published it 
first in his Los Angeles Times.—Eb. 
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Marxian Depravity 
Sirs: 

I guess Groucho Marx wouldn’t like jt « 
much if he thought, as I did at first, that yo 
meant he personally was “depraved” (Tie, 
Aug. 15). Friends tell me that he is a very nice 
gentleman, good to his wife and not a bit 4 
loose character. . 













EMI y Levine 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trme’s words, “talkative, cool, de. 
praved,” were meant to describe the char. 
acter portrayed by Groucho Marx, not his 


proper private character.—Ep 















Ziegfeldiana 
Sirs: 

In your almost adequate account of the Pic- 
turesque showman, the late Florenz Zieg{el( 
(Time, Aug. 1), you failed to tell of his first 
independent production. When he left his first 
job with Buffalo Bill’s show in the West . . , he 
worked his way through the small western towns 
with a one man show of “dancing ducks and 
invisible fish.’”” He would place his half-dozen 
ducks on an overturned box, under which was 
a coal oil lamp which heated the box and caused 
the ducks to move from foot to foot as if danc 
ing. He carried a fish bowl full of water and 
no fish: hence ‘invisible fish.” 

Perhaps Ziegfeld was also responsible for th 
story of the gentleman who boarded the trait 
with a large box in which were many air holes 


















Another man . . . asked what was in the box 
The gentleman answered, “A mongoose.” The 
traveler asked what a mongoose was. He was 





told that it was an animal which ate snakes and 
he was taking it to a friend who had delirium 
tremens. The second man asked to look in the 
box and finding it empty he exclaimed, “What 
kind of mongoose is that?’ He was told that it 
was an imaginary mongoose to eat imaginary 
snakes, 










CHARLES Epwarp Tuomas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

Other Ziegfeldiana: He liked buttoned 
shoes but did not dare wear them. He had 
scores of guns, was an adept shot. To his 
elaborate camp at Lake Edward, Que. he 
shipped hundreds of Louisiana bullfrog, 
put them in a fenced bay. fed them 
crushed biscuit. When he wanted frogs 
legs for lunch, which was _ often, his 
daughter Patricia would go out and shoot 













some with her .22.—Ep. é 
& 
aS oe nee 

Clear, Concise #% 
Sirs: 

Congratulations and many thanks for the 
cleafest and most concise article on Denver | 
have ever read (T1IME, Aug. 15). 





Joun W. LAwRENCE 





Kansas City, Mo. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
J. 8. Pat. Off.) 












(Reg. 
Editor: Henry R. 
\fanaging Editor: 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, 





Luce. 
John S. Martin. 
Laird S. Golds 














borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., No 
F. Busch, Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser 
Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, David W. Hulbur 
Jr, E. D. Kennedy, Peter Mathews, T. 5 
Matthews. Frank Norris, Ralph D,. Paine Jr 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwin 
Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial conte! 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Yor 
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KRAFT 


or instance this zesty 
Cheddar that spreads! 


A Cheddar with a rare tin- 
gle-on-the-tonguesnap! It's 
right around the corner at 
the grocery or delicatessen. 
Kraft Creamed Old English 
Cheese! 


It gets this rare snap from 
fine, aged English-ty pe Cheddar 
Cheese. By anexclusive method, 
Kraft experts have added rich 
sweet cream in a way that makes 
this Old English Cheese 
‘‘spreadable’’—and wonder- 
fully digestible, too. 


For an appetizer you've never 


tasted a more tempting tidbit 
than Creamed Old English 
spread on crackers or little 
wheat wafers. It’s grand with 
the demi-tasse too. And try it 
toasted! A few minutes under 
the broiler flame, and Creamed 
Old English has melted to a 
delicate golden brown—mel- 
low, delicious! 


Look at the package. Make a 
mental note of the name—Kraft 
Creamed Old English Cheese 
You're going to revel in that 
zesty flavor. Try it—very soon! 
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SECOND PRIZE —a fully Automatic Gas-Fired Heat. —. , 
i“ master Warm Air Furnace installed free. It will supply onde 
FIRST PRIZE — a fully Automatic y your home with cleaned, healthful, humidified sir | viol 


Gas-Fired Heatmaster (Model K) fa gently circulated to every room in the house. Light Press. B 
Warm Air Furnace, installed free, plus it in October — forget it until May. dential ¢ 
your gas bill paid for first season’s The Pres 
heating cost. It is the last word in 


efficiency — providing constant circula- i = , THREE OTHER PRIZES — a Janitrol which trans | men 
tion of cleaned, humidified, healthful < i forms any steam, hot water, vapor, or warm air furnace camp. 
warm air. Eliminates furnace tending. " into a completely automatic gas-fired heating system, The P 


ERE is your opportunity to win the most modern heating ap- 
pliance for your home... one that will give you a constant 
supply of conditioned warm air. The health, cleanliness, and con- 
venience of this automatic, humidified, circulated warm air heat 
conforms perfectly with present-day standards in home comfort. 
The first two prizes are completely installed furnaces that make 


all these pleasures yours. With the first prize you also get your gas 
cost paid for the first season. 


The next three prizes transform present heating systems — of 
any type whatever — into automatic gas-fired systems that will run 
themselves. If you win you'll never need to stoke a furnace again. 
Just light it in the fall and turn it off in the spring — that’s all. 

So — read the rules. They’re very simple. Beautiful writing and 
flowery language do not count. Ideas will win. And you have so 
many features to write about. Tell about convenience, no fuel to store, 
no furnace tending, healthfulness, uniformity of temperature — or 
any of a dozen advantages of automatic gas house heating. 

You might phone your gas company house heating department 
for ideas, though the rules do not require it. Read the rules and 
enter today. You still have time but mail your letter immediately. 


HEATMASTER 


GAS HEATING 


will be awarded each of the writers of the next three 
prize winning letters. Installed free. Nearly 50,000 
satisfied users. 


RULES: — No entry blanks required. 
Write in 200 words or less, the reasons 
why you would like to have automatic 
gas heating in your home. Awards will 
be made on most convincing reasons 
given. Tell, in addition to your 200 
words, the kind of heating system you 
now have — warm air, steam, hot water, 
etc., the kind of fuel you burn, the 
number of rooms to be heated and 
whether you rent or own your home. 
Letters mustbe mailed by Sept. 15, 1932. 

Contest open to everyone except em- 
ployees of this company and gas com- 
panies. Prize winners must agree that 
the furnaces will be installed in present 
home. In the event of a tie duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. Mail your letter 
to Contest Judges, c/o Surface Combus- 
tion Corporation, 2385 Dorr Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. Act quickly ! 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Fish, Fun, Films 


President Hoover last week spent only 
one full working day at his White House 
desk. The first three days he was aboard 
the U. S. S. Sequoia, fishing in Chesapeake 
Bay. The last three were passed at the 
Rapidan camp. It was the President's 
first real fun in months. 

At the camp President Hoover put in 
a hard go minutes with newsreel photog- 
raphers and “‘still’” cameramen. For 
three years the Hoover retreat has not 
been violated by the prying eyes of the 
Press. But this is a campaign year; presi- 
dential candidates must be popularized. 
The President invited a massed attack by 
film men who were given the run of the 
camp. 

The President became a patient per- 
former in their hands. He put on rubber 
boots, waded in his favorite pool, cast his 
fy again & again. The crowd and the 
photographers’ cries for “more action” 
scared the trout away but the presidential 
fy whisked neatly to & fro, caught no 
trees or brushes. Then the President 
acted out a homely rdle on the lawn be- 
fore his cabin. He propped a book open 
on his knee, played with his dogs, strolled 
bout. Mrs. Hoover brought out her 
knitting. Changing to riding breeches, the 
President had his horse Billy brought up 
irom the Marine Corps corral. rode it at 
1 walk up & down the mountain trails 
while shutters clucked, cranks whirled. 

President Hoover did his best to look 
easy and informal but it was photograph- 
ically plain that he got no fun out of his 
politically necessary antics. An amused 
onlooker was Mrs. Thomas Alva Edison. 


THE CONGRESS 

Light on Loans 

“Gentlemen, your agony is about over 
tut mine has just begun,” South Trimble, 
Clerk of the House, told newsman last 
week after he had announced his conclu- 
‘ion to make public Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. loans. The Relief Act of last 
july required the R. F. C. to report its 
‘ans to the House and Senate. Did this 
mean publicity ? President Hoover 
thought not, said he had “assurances” 
Irom Senate leaders that R. F. C. reports 
would be kept confidential. But Speaker 
barner, who forced the report provision 
into the bill, was of a contrary mind. Be- 
‘ides, Senate leaders had no right to bind 
the Democratic House. Clerk Trimble, 
‘s the House’s hired man, wrestled with 
the question. Publicity, he knew, would 
incense the White House; no publicity 
might cost him his job. Armed with a 





Acme 
House CLerK TRIMBLE 


His agony had just begun. 


legal opinion from his son, he decided that 
it was the “intent” of Congress that 
R. F. C. reports should be open to the 
public and that he would therefore open 
them, regardless of the consequences. 
Last week’s R. F. C. report, covering a 
ten-day period (July 21-31), contained no 
sensations. R. F. C. had made 437 loans 
totaling $45.057,556.* Of this $32.990.- 
180 went to banks, mostly small, at 54% 


and $6,862,700 to railroads at 6%. Among 


*Last week’s R. F. C. relief loans: Louisiana 
$1,096,084; Illinois, $6,000,000; Ohio, $768,- 
4; ; 
000. . 
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the larger bank loans were the following: 
Bank of America, National 
Trust & Savings, San Fran- 
cisco 
Union Trust, Cleveland 
Winters National & Trust, Day- 
ton, Ohio 
California Trust 
Sacramento 
First National, 
Calif. 
American National, Denver 
Commercial National, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Farmers Trust, Lancaster, Pa. 
East Tennessee National, Knox- 
ville 
North 
kee 
Mid-City Trust & Savings, Chi- 
cago 
City National & Trust, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 
Valley National, Des Moines 


Allegheny Trust, Pittsburgh. . . 


Swindle Sheet ak 


Too commonplace for comment 
most Washington correspondents are 
traditional and legalized forms of petty 
graft practiced by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at taxpayers’ expense. To initi- 
ate voters into this Congressional mystery 
William Pickett Helm, oldtime syndicate 
writer, has written Washington Swindl 
Sheet published this week by Albert & 
Charles Boni of Manhattan. Taking as 
his text the official audit of the Senate’s 
miscellaneous outlay for fiscal 1931, Mr. 
Helm shows how Senators pad thei 
pockets. 

Prime source of profit is “mileage,” 
paid at the rate of 40¢ per mile to & from 
sessions. The ordinary traveler pays $4.38 
to make the round trip in a parlor car 
between Washington and Baltimore. For 
the same journey Maryland’s Golds- 
borough draws $16 from the public treas- 
ury, pockets $11.62. New York’s Wagner 
collects $96 for a trip which costs ordinary 
citizens only $23.78. Transportation home 
& back costs Idaho’s Borah $239.56 for 
which the Senate pays him 
Ohio’s Fess profits $198.42 for each ses- 
sion; Washington’s Jones $1.074.22 
Representatives enjoy the same generous 
allowance for travel which costs the Gov- 
ernment a total of $226,000 for each 
session. 

Investigations outside Washington are 
generally arranged as vacation trips. A 
ten-day wild life survey by three Senators 
(Nevada’s Pittman, Connecticut’s Wal- 
cott, Missouri’s Hawes) with their salaried 
assistants $1.983.67. Among the 
itemized expenses were: motorboat hire. 


& Savings, 


Santa Ana, 


Avenue State, Milwau- 


$1.058.80 


cost 





$60; mineral water, $31; Minnesota fish- 
ing licenses, $22; one spoon hook, $1.25; 
three sinkers, 15¢; can of minnows, 75¢. 

It cost the Treasury $4,241 when six 
Senators (North Dakota’s Nye, Nevada’s 
Oddie, Illinois’ Glenn, Arizona’s Ashurst, 
South Dakota’s Norbeck, Montana’s 
Walsh) spent eight Christmas holidays in- 
vestigating the Everglades as a national 
park possibility. Double railroad fare was 
paid for all so they could have individual 
Pullman drawing rooms or compartments. 
Two houseboats were hired for five days 
at a cost of $1,687.50 (auditors first 
thought the boats had been bought). 
Observations from a blimp cost $75. A 
set of 14 photographs for each Senator 
added $168 to the bill. 

Other costly junkets cited by Author 
Helm: Alaskan Railroad ($4,360, includ- 
ing $143.55 worth of photographer’s sup- 
plies for Nebraska’s Howell); Heflin- 
Bankhead contest ($90,000); campaign 
expenses ($128,000). Charged to the pub- 
lic for the Senate barber shop were: 

3 blackhead removers $ .45 

3 bottles Glover’s Mange Cure. 1.80 
) bottles 4.80 


PROHIBITION 


Shouse For Curran 

Because Prohibition is a matter of 
politics and politics is a matter of propa- 
ganda, horsey, fun-loving Jouett Shouse, 
ablest of political propagandists, was last 
week named president of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. His 
selection was announced by rich, precise 
Pierre Samuel du Pont, chairman of 
A. A. P. A.’s executive committee. Major 
Henry Hastings Curran, the Association’s 
president for the past five years, was made 
vice chairman of the board. 

Early in 1929 John Jacob Raskob, 
revive the defeat-shattered Democracy, 
put Mr. Shouse in charge of the party’s 
Washington headquarters. For three years 
Democrat Shouse directed an effective 
drum-fire of criticism upon the Republi- 
can administration. He, more than any 
other individual, was responsible for the 
fact that the House went Democratic 
after the 1930 election. G. O. Partisans 
blamed him for what they called the 
“Smear Hoover” campaign. A Raskobite, 
he was eclipsed by the rise of the Roose- 
velt candidacy, denied the permanent 
chairmanship of the Chicago convention 
(Time, July 4 & 11). Politically jobless 
under the Democratic régime of Chair- 
man Farley, he was really put into his 
new berth last week by Mr. Raskob, 
heaviest individual A. A. P. A. contributor. 

As Wet leader, Major Curran was 
warmly praised for having carried the Re- 
peal fight successfully through the two 
Chicago conventions. Mr. Shouse’s job 
henceforth is to elect enough Wets to the 
73rd Congress to secure passage of a Re- 
peal resolution and to press its ratification 
by the States. His political skill and 
personal contacts amply qualify him. With 
political if not legislative victory in sight, 
Mr. Shouse began looking forward tem- 
perately to “what is to be done after Re- 


of Listerine 


a 


peal is accomplished.” 


TIME 


National Affairs— (Continued) 


REPUBLICANS 
Dry Tail 

A handful of important Republicans 
went to Topeka last week to tell Charles 
Curtis that he had been renominated for 
the Vice-Presidency. They did not refer 
to the fact that about 359% of the dele- 
gates at the Chicago convention voted 
against him for a second term. Comfort- 
ably full of Senator Arthur Capper’s 
luncheon, the Vice President received the 
news on the north steps of the State 
capitol. That location was chosen for 
economy’s sake, as no expensive awning 
was needed to shade the notifiers. With 
the Vice President were his sister, Mrs. 
Dolly Gann; his daughter, Mrs. Leona 
Knight; his rambunctious son Harry. On 
the lawn were 5,000 spectators. Nominee 
Curtis made a speech. It was broadcast 
over 48 stations but omitted from New 
York and Chicago. 

A possible reason for these omissions 
appeared when, as a native Kansan, Vice 
President Curtis declared himself Dry. 
Said he: “I am a strong believer in the 
rule of the majority but I am opposed to 
the return of the saloon and the repeal of 
the 18th Amendment.” Wet Republican 
editors tush-tushed the vice-presidential 
nominee for failing to stand by President 
Hoover’s State option formula. Gleefully 
exclaimed Democratic Chairman Farley: 
“Tt looks as if the Republican ticket had 
a half-dry head and a dried-out tail.” 

Last week it was announced that 
Nominee Curtis, as in 1928, would make 
an extensive campaign while Nominee 
Hoover keeps busy at the White House. 
As a stumpster Mr. Curtis evolves one 
standard speech for all occasions. Curtis- 
isms from last week’s acceptance address 
which voters will probably hear over & 
over: 

“Dull would I be in feeling did I fail to 
express gratitude for this generous mani- 
festation of friendship. 

“As that great 
martyred President William 
said. 

“The women of our country have made 
a great fight and accomplished much. 

” 


protectionist, our 
McKinley 


“The rise of organized labor is the 
story of muscle and brawn united with 
intelligence. . . .”» 

“T have great faith in the future of our 
wonderful country. ‘ 


DEMOCRATS 


Roosevelt Remedies 

Carrying his presidential drive outside 
his own State for the first time since the 
Chicago Convention, Governor Roosevelt 
last week journeyed to Columbus, Ohio, 
addressed 30,000 jubilant Democrats in 
the Municipal Stadium. His was a dash- 
ing. slashing speech, full of sting for the 
G. O. P. “The major issue in this cam- 
paign is the economic situation,” he began 
and thereupon proceeded to flay President 
Hoover for his public behavior during the 
Depression. The Republican Party was 
blamed for “encouraging a vast specula- 
tive boom.” 








Its 1928 promises of prosper- 
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ity were skillfully bracketed with the 
actualities. Empty White House prophe- 
cies on recovery were cited. The G. 0, P. 
assertion that the business collapse was 
world-wide was derided. Summing up, 
Nominee Roosevelt declared the Hoover 
Administration “encouraged speculation 
and overproduction .. . attempted to 
minimize the crash forgot reform,” 

Picking phrases out of the Hoover ac- 
ceptance speech, Governor Roosevelt con- 
tinued: “Now I believe in the intrepid 
soul of the American people; but I believe 
also in its horse-sense. . . . I, too, be- 
lieve in individualism . but I don't 
believe that in the names of that sacred 
word a few powerful interests should be 
permitted to make industrial cannon- 
fodder of the lives of half the population 
of the United States. I believe in the 
sacredness of private property, which 
means that I do not believe it should be 
subjected to the ruthless manipulation of 
professional gamblers in the _ stock- 
markets. 

“T propose an orderly, explicit and 
practical group of fundamental remedies 
These will protect not the few but the 
great mass of average American men and 
women who, I am not ashamed to repeat, 
have been forgotten by those in power.” 

The Roosevelt remedies: 

1) “Every effort to prevent the issue of 
manufactured and unnecessary securities 
brought out merely to enrich those who 
handle their sale. Definite and ac- 
curate statements in respect to bonuses 
and commissions, investment of principal, 
true earnings, true liabilities, true assets 

2) “Federal power applied to the regula- 
tion of holding companies that sell secur- 
ties in interstate commerce.” 

3) “Federal authority in the regulation 
of exchanges in the business of buying and 
selling securities and commodities.” 

4) “Vastly more rigid supervision of 
national banks.” 

5) Prevention of “the unrestrained use 
of bank deposits in speculation to the 
detriment of local credit.” 

6) “Separation of investment banking 
and commercial banking.” 

7) “Restriction of the Federal Reserve 
banks [from] many speculative enter- 
prises.” 

8) “No longer possible for international 
bankers or others to sell to the investing 
public of America foreign securities 00 
the implied understanding — that these 
securities have been passed 0 on or approved 
by the State Department.” 

9) “High public officials in the next ad- 
ministration will neither by word nor deed 
seek to influence the prices of stocks of 
bonds.” 

While Republicans cried “Demagos' 
and “childish” after the Columbus 
speech, many a Democrat, encouraged by 
the nominee’s flash and fire, began to fee 
that here was, after all, another Roosevel 
for national leader. 


*The Sti ite Departme nt promptly denied that 
it ever approved “a single foreign loan.’ This 
denial was a weasel. As financial censor, the 
State Department informed sponsors of foreigt 
securities that it found “no objection” to the sale 
of their wares. 
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TIME 


National Affairs—(Continued) 


The West & Washington 
(See front cover) 

Sixteen Augusts ago a California blun- 
der cost Charles Evans Hughes the Presi- 
dency. On the eve of a hot Republican 
primary he carried his campaign into the 
State where Governor Hiram Johnson 
was seeking a Senate nomination. Though 
for hours they were under the same hotel 
roof at Long Beach, Nominee Hughes and 
the Governor did not meet. Johnsonites 
were infuriated at what they called Nomi- 
nee Hughes’s deliberate snub to their 
candidate. In November Governor John- 
son was duly elected to the Senate—but 
California went Democratic with just 
enough electoral votes to keep Woodrow 
Wilson in the White House another four 
years. 

Next week California Democrats will 
hold a hot primary to nominate a Senator. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt will be no- 
where in sight. Recalling the Hughes cam- 
paign incident as a horrible example of 
political mismanagement, this year’s 
Democratic presidential nominee rejected 
all requests to open his canvass in Cali- 
fornia during August. He refused to 
jeopardize his middling good chance to 
carry the State by becoming embroiled 
ina local contest. From Albany last week 
he announced that he would stump Cali- 
fornia—but not until late September when 
the primary is but a memory.* 

Manager v. Swinger. California has 
had no Democratic Senator since James 
Duval Phelan’s term expired in 1921. On 
the Aug. 30 primary ballot are six names: 
Parson M. Abbott, Maurice James Mc- 
Carthy, Annie Riley Hale, Robert Pierce 
Shuler, Justus S. Wardell, William Gibbs 
McAdoo. Abbott and McCarthy are irre- 
concilable supporters of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith who still think this is 1928. The 
candidacy of Mrs. Hale (Colyumist Hey- 
wood Broun’s mother-in-law) is not taken 
seriously. “Bob” Shuler, a radio revivalist, 
isa political maverick who is also running 
inthe Republican primary. The real race 
appeared to be between Mr. Wardell, who 
managed Governor Roosevelt’s unsuccess- 
iul pre-convention campaign in California 
and Mr. McAdoo who swung the votes at 
the Chicago convention that nominated 
Roosevelt. As each candidate claims to be 
the true apostle of Roosevelt Democracy, 
the New York Governor could hardly visit 
the State now and remain neutral. 

McAdoodles. Mr. McAdoo helped 


nominate Woodrow Wilson at Baltimore 
1912, He managed that year’s winning 
Democratic campaign. He served six years 
’s Secretary of the Treasury. He fished 
for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion in 1920, fought hard for it in 1924. 
But never has this versatile, long-nosed 
piitician held elective office. His Cali- 
lomia campaign was his first attempt in 
tis own behalf. In The Blue Streak, his 


‘The Roosevelt itinerary: Leave Albany, 
‘pl. 12; in Topeka, Sept. 14: Denver, Sept. 
5; Cheyenne, Sept. 16; Salt Lake City, Sept. 
11; Butte, Sept. 19; Seattle, Sept. 20; Portland, 
“pt. 21; San Francisco, Sept. 22-23; Los 
Angeles, Sept. 24-25; Albuquerque, Sept. 27; 
Sioux City, Sept. 29: Milwaukee, Sept. 30; 
hicago, Oct. 1: Detroit, Oct. Buffalo, Oct. 3. 


’ 


three-year-old Lockheed Vega, piloted by 
Capt. Harry Ashe, he toured Northern 
California. He harangued State societies 
in & around Los Angeles. Typical Mc- 
Adoodle: 

“I’m for my party’s platform. I stand 
squarely upon it—not with one foot on 
it and one foot on the floor. . Al- 
though I didn’t succeed in getting into the 


———— 











TALLANT TUBBS 


He rose on Repeal. 


platform a plank for insurance of bank 
deposits in banks which are members of 


the Federal Reserve system, I intend to 
work for such insurance, if elected. I pro- 
pose to fight for an adequate tariff to 
protect the oil industry of this State. 
Twenty-one cents per barrel is wholly in- 
adequate. i 

As Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo floated four Liberty Loans totalling 
$16.940.000.000.* To the Allied Powers 
during the War he passed out $7,296.000,- 
000 which, with $2,170,000,000 advanced 
after the Armistice, became the War 
Debts. As the man directly responsible 
for these loans, he made their collection 
in full a major item in his campaign. Said 
he: 

“Tf elected I shall fight with all my 
power for the payment of foreign debts. 
I will see them paid dollar for dollar.+ 
These loans were made with the intention 
that they should be paid on demand. But 
what did the Administrations of Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover ever do toward col- 
lecting? The latter two let us into ‘con- 
ferences’ from which Uncle Sam emerged 
with very little left but chin whiskers 
after the Republicans had trimmed the 
debts down until only 30° was left.” 


“Sham.” As Dry 
date McAdoo early 


as ever was Candi- 
last year before the 


*The $4,499.000,000 Victory Loan of 
was floated by his Treasury successor, 
Glass. 

tIn Crowded Years, his autobiography, Mr. 
McAdoo suggests that Britain and France swap 
the U. S. their colonies in the West Indies, 
Central and South America in lieu of cash pay 
ments on their War Debts. 


1919 
“arter 


Wet wave began to engulf national poli- 
tics. At that time he solemnly pontifi- 
cated: “Relegalizing liquor will not put 
food into a single hungry mouth. . . . To 
make liquor the chief plank in the next 
national platform is to fight a sham battle 
because the 18th Amendment is here to 
stay and the quicker we recognize it the 
better.” This year when the deluge 
started, Mr. McAdoo became less sure of 
the permanence of the 18th Amendment. 
He commenced mumbling the familiar 
weasel: “Referendum.” After his party 
declared for Repeal, he went silent on 
Prohibition, left primary voters to guess 
what he favored. 

Puffs. A 30-year friendship links Mr. 
McAdoo and Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst. When Mr. Hearst picked Speaker 
Garner as a presidential winner last spring 
Mr. McAdoo was his first and only im- 
portant recruit. Mr. Hearst was as much 
responsible for the shift play at Chicago 
resulting in the Roosevelt nomination as 
Mr. McAdoo. They both feared and 
hated _internationally-minded Newton 
Diehl Baker as a deadlock candidate. 
Californians were not surprised this 
month when five Hearstpapers (Los 
Angeles Examiner and Herald & Express, 
San Francisco Examiner and Call and 
Oakland Post-Enquirer) began puffing the 
McAdoo Senatorial candidacy in the 
highly colored Hearst news columns. 
According to this segment of the Press, 
everything Mr. McAdoo said and did 
produced CHEERS-CHEERS-CHEERS. 

Faithless McAdoo? Justus Wardell. 
Mr. McAdoo’s most serious primary op- 
ponent, is a San Francisco business man 
who worked hard and well for the Brown 
Derby in 1928 but switched to his old 
friend Governor Roosevelt this year. Can- 
didate Wardell, a wringing Wet, promises 
to offer a Repeal resolution immediately 
on reaching the Senate. Last week at a 
Wardell campaign luncheon in San Fran- 
cisco, a speaker loudly accused Mr. Me- 
Adoo of “faithlessness to his party,”’ add- 
ing: “He didn’t support the nominee in 
1928 and he ran away to Europe in 1924 
He did nothing to stop the campaign ot 
intolerance and bigotry against Alfred E 
Smith. If he did not give a hand to that 
rabble, he stood silently on the side lines 
as they went by.” Mr. Wardell charged 
that his opponent “never contributed one 
iota to the Democracy of California.” 

Shortridge v. Tubbs. Whoever w 
the Democratic primary must in Novem- 
ber go up against a Republican Senatorial 
nominee also to be chosen next week 
Long, lean, sepulchral Samuel Shortridge 
is fighting harder than ever before to hold 
his Senate seat. Arrayed against him in 
the Republican primary are “Bob” Shuler 
(see above), flossy little Representative 
Joe Crail of Los Angeles and Tallant 
Tubbs, a rich, chubby young State Senator 
from San Francisco. Senator Shortridge 
lately deserted his President and his plat- 
form by declaring against the World 
Court. This flipflop won him favor with 
the Hearst Press, but cost him the friendly 
feeling of many a regular party leader 
On Prohibition the Senator wooed the 
Wets with talk of Resubmission, then the 
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Drys with a declaration against Repeal. 
Most likely beneficiary of these Short- 
ridgean straddles is Mr. Tubbs who stands 
to gain “regular’’ votes on the World 
Court, Wet votes on his outright Repeal 
plank. Energetic Candidate Tubbs has, 
during his canvass, startled many a back- 
countryman by dropping down realisti- 
cally in remote corners of the State in his 
autogyro to hold rallies. 

Omniscient Senator. That Democrat 
McAdoo, given a Roosevelt victory in 
November, would be back in Washington, 
either in the Senate or out, was an opinion 
widely held by competent political ob- 
servers last week. The spectacle of his 
lean, leathery six-foot-one in the Senate 
Chamber would be enough by itself to 
excite headlines. His insistent cackling 
voice would carry to the Press gallery and 
beyond. 

Were the Republicans attacking the 
Democrats for lending so much to the 
Allies? Senator McAdoo would arise and 
instruct the chamber on what he, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, had done on for- 
eign loans. Was a bill up to make over 
the Federal Reserve? Senator McAdoo 
would oblige with an account of how he. 
its first chairman, started the system. 
Railroads? Senator McAdoo had run 
them for a year as Director General. 
Labor? Senator McAdoo had raised rail 
workers’ pay $875.000.000 back in 1918. 
Agriculture? Senator McAdoo, as its first 
chairman, put the Federal Farm Loan 
Board on its feet. Deficits? Senator Mc- 
Adoo, in the Treasury. had piled up a 
record-breaker of $14,000.000,000. Bonus? 
Senator McAdoo, as head of the War 
Risk Insurance, had written policies for 
more than $35.000,000.000. Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.? Senator McAdoo had 
headed War Finance Corp. after which 
R. F. C. was patterned. Against such 
massed omniscience few Senators could 
prevail in debate. 

Cackles & Shakes. As if to pave his 
way into the sacred chamber, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo dropped into the Senate lobby last 
July before adjournment. Democrats, 
aware that he had just nominated their 
presidential candidate at Chicago, flocked 
about him warmly, wrung his bony hand. 
Mississippi's Harrison and _ Georgia’s 
Cohen sang his praises to the Press. Even 
California’s Republican Johnson had a 
friendly greeting for him. The McAdoo 
grin permeated the lobby. “Hello... 
hello . . . hello . hello,” he cackled 
to one & all. Suddenly his narrow eye fell 
upon Senator Shortridge, his probable op- 
ponent in November, sitting quietly in a 
big black leather chair. 

“Why, hello! hello, there!” he shrilled 
before Senator Shortridge could sneak de- 
cently out of sight. Bubbling enthusi- 
astically, Mr. McAdoo insisted upon shak- 
ing the Shortridge hand. 

“A picture! a picture!”’ demanded news 
photographers. 

“Oh, you don’t want me,” declared the 
bashful, eel-like Senator as he tried to 
wriggle away. 

“Come on! Let’s!” crowed Mr. Mc- 
Adoo. Cameras clicked and _ resultant 
photographs exhibited Cal*fornia’s tallest 


political rivals pumping hands like old 
friends. 

First Call. If not elected to the Sen- 
ate, what part would Mr. McAdoo play in 
a Roosevelt administration? That he 
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Over a shoulder, a finger. 


would play some part is generally taken 
for granted. Governor Roosevelt owes 
him an incalculable political debt for de- 
livering 90 convention votes when they 
meant the difference between triumph and 
disaster. And Mr. McAdoo did not turn 
the course of history for nothing. He ex- 
pected and got the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation for his and Hearst’s man Garner. 
He stopped the bolt-to-Baker. He crushed 
Alfred Emanuel Smith, thus avenging 
Madison Square Garden. Above all, by 
all the rules of the game, he got first call 
on any job at Governor Roosevelt’s dis- 
posal. By rights the Treasury should be 
his again for the asking. The Ambassador- 
ship to Britain is another possibility. Spe- 
cific offices, so far as can be learned, were 
not part of the Congress Hotel Deal that 
turned the convention to Roosevelt, but 
involved was one of those wordless agree- 
ments that all honest politicians recognize 
and understand. 

Runners. Of more importance than 
office to Mr. McAdoo, however, was his 
chance to command the ear of the man 
who may next occupy the White House. 
Every President gathers about him a little 
group of party insiders who may be said 
to “run” him. He heeds their advice, fol- 
lows their suggestions. President Hard- 
ing was “run” by Secretary of State 
Hughes, Attorney General Daugherty, In- 
terior Secretary Fall and Mrs. Harding. 
The real powers in the Cootidge adminis- 
tration were Massachusetts’ Senator But- 
ler, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and 
Speaker of the House Longworth. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s ear is wide open to Banker 
Henry Robinson of Los Angeles, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mills, Postmaster 
General Brown, Governor Meyer of the 
Federal Reserve Board and Mrs. Hoover 
(against liquor). If Governor Roosevelt 


is elected President, who will “run” him? 

Wobbly Wings. Wings are a charac. 
teristic of the Democratic party—the 
urban Irish-Catholic wing of Tammany 
Hall and New England; the conservative 
Protestant wing of the South; the rural 
radical wing of the Northwest; the free, 
harum-scarum wing of the Southwest. 
Governor Roosevelt, nominated by a 
heterogeneous combination of the last 
three, crushed the first wing, left it bleed. 
ing and broken. The Brown Derby is 
still licking its wounds in sullen silence. 
John Jacob Raskob, who kept the party 
alive through four lean years, has been 
unceremoniously exiled. Regardless of 
Mayor Walker’s fate, Tammany can ex- 
pect nothing from a President Roosevelt 
Good Democrats like Bernard Mannes 
Baruch have been ignored. They feel that 
the presidential nominee has taken from 
them without so much as a “thank you” 
the high-powered political machine which 
they formed, fixed and financed. He, they 
think, is a wobbly and uncertain character 
who badly needs “running.” Their one 
hope is that he will wobble away from his 
new allies. 

Chief among these new allies are such 
men as Washington’s Dill, Louisiana's 
Long, Montana’s Wheeler, North Caro- 
lina’s Daniels, California’s McAdoo. Each 
& every one of them would like to “run” 
a Democratic President. Their political 
claims to that privilege seriously handicap 
Governor Roosevelt in the East. By 
alarmed Republicans he is depicted as an 
“unsafe” leader in “unsafe” company 
Even President Hoover raised the cry of 
radicalism against his opponent in his 
acceptance speech. But Governor Roose- 
velt is a smart politician and sometimes it 
is good politics to give the appearance of 
being “run” by this or that faction. It is 
altogether possible that Governor Roose- 
velt knows precisely what he is doing and 
where he is going and simply allows the 
impression of guidance to stand as shrewd 
campaign strategy. 

Forgotten Man. California does not 
look upon Mr. McAdoo as a dangerous 
radical. He practices good substantial 
law at Los Angeles, has a rambling sum- 
mer home at Santa Barbara. Like anyone 
else, he golfs, swims, rides, drives his Lin- 
coln touring car 70 m. p. h. Most Cali. 
fornians, regardless of politics, regard him 
as a good neighbor. 

The East and particularly New York 
has forgotten the young Georgia lawyer 
who arrived in Manhattan before the tum 
of the century and by sheer persuasive: 
ness squeezed some $72,000,000 out 0 
Wall Street to build the Hudson tubes 
In those days Mr. McAdoo was a local 
hero. Forgotten, too, is the Secretary 0 
the Treasury who converted Wall Street 
to the Federal Reserve. Only Mr. Mc 
Adoo himself seems to recall that it was 
no less a person than the elder Morgan 
who, at the outbreak of War in 1914 
begged his advice on closing the Stock 
Exchange. All the East remembers is the 
Ku Klux Klan and the bad taste left-by 
the 1924 convention. Time and distance 
have wilted the McAdoo reputation 1 
Wall Street. Today he is thought 0 
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rather as a lanky, uncouth Westerner, 
fapping a cowboy hat, who backed “that 
wild man Garner” for the Presidency and 
then traded him off on Roosevelt. And 
over the McAdoo shoulder is seen the 
shaking finger of dictatorial William 
Randolph Hearst. 

No Tower Tour. Last week Speaker 
Garner, before leaving Manhattan for 
Texas, called on Alfred Emanuel Smith 
in the Empire State Building, spent a 
taut hour pleading with him to be a “good 
Democrat” and join the campaign. Mr. 
Smith eyed him narrowly, promised noth- 
ing. The Speaker departed without being 
escorted to the building’s 200-ft. tower by 
its president and shown the view. Mr. 
Smith only takes friends to the tower. 
Cartoonist Edward T. Brown of the 
Herald-Tribune drew a picture of Mr. 
Smith at the top of the building with the 
Democratic donkey baying below. The 
title was “Treed,” the dialog: “Come on, 
Al. Just one speech for Roosevelt.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Stomach Strike 


With demand naturally set by hungry 
tity stomachs and supply controlled by 
him and his kind, Farmer John Chalmers 
of Boone County, Iowa, did not see why 
gricultural producers could not hold their 
iood stuffs off the urban markets, give 
‘ownsmen a taste of starvation and thus 
rise farm prices to a decent level. Tall, 
thin-lipped Milo Reno, belligerent former 
resident of Iowa Farmers’ Union, did 
not see why, either. Somebody, he argued, 
vas bound to starve at current prices. 
last May at the Des Moines Fair Grounds 
wushy-haired Milo Reno, in baggy trousers 
nd a five-gallon Stetson hat, made a 
oud, fiery speech to 10.000 farmers in 
chalf of a producers’ strike. In cowbarn 
anguage he proposed a Farmers Holiday 
{sociation to execute the strike. He 
vould organize and head it—at $5 per 
hy, to be paid by a so¢ levy on all mem- 
ets. A radical exhibitionist who claims 
obe “as poor as the rest of you farmers,” 
Mr. Reno began passing out pledge cards 
wherein husbandmen agreed to withhold 
heir goods until prices reach a level above 
ihe cost of production. 

First focus of the Holiday Association's 
tivity was Sioux City where a strike 
egan fortnight ago. More than 2,000 far- 
mers picketed the seven highways into 
‘own. Produce trucks were turned back 
ty logs and cables across the road, nails 
n boards, sticks and stones, strong lan- 
wage. There was some rowdyism but no 
tl violence. Sixty armed deputies 
iatrolled the roads to preserve peace. 
Most non-striking farmers were persuaded 
Oretreat peacefully; a few succeeded in 
thing the blockade. Two freight trains 
vere temporarily held up. Most of Sioux 
uty lived out of cans. 

But the Holiday failed to up prices. 
te average farmer is an intense individ- 
ulist whom even the Federal Farm Board 
“8 failed to organize fully into co- 
eratives. Many an Iowa producer out 
sympathy with Agitator Reno’s strike 
tipped his stuff by rail to unaffected 
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markets elsewhere. Thus, though Sioux 
City’s daily hog receipts fell from 2,000 
to 500, the price of hogs for the State 
did not rise, dropped instead 25¢. The 
Holiday idea trickled across the Missouri 
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Mito RENO 
tried to starve Sioux City. 


into Nebraska, made further headway in 
the Dakotas, Illinois, Minnesota. where 
Governor Floyd B. Olsen favored aiding 
the strikers with martial law. 

Separate from the Reno movement but 
parallel with it in purpose was last week’s 
milk strike at Sioux City. Local dairymen 
were in despair about the $1 per cwt. they 
were being paid. That meant about 
per qt. They too banded together to with- 
hold milk from Sioux City distributors. 
Joining the other pickets along the roads, 
they held up milk trucks, dumped their 
contents into the ditches. Only hospitals 
could get fresh dairy supplies through the 
lines. Because milk is a comparatively 
local product which cannot be shipped 
long distances by rail on a moment’s 
notice, Sioux City felt the pineh and its 
distributors agreed to bargain with the 
producers. At first dairymen demanded 
$2.17 cwt. Last week they compromised 
on $1.80 which meant about 3.6¢ per qt. 
for them. Sioux City housewives will pay 
o¢ per qt. for milk instead of 8¢. 


CRIME 
Moose, Eagles 


Last winter members of the Loyal Order 
of Moose and of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles complained to the New York 
World-Telegram that these organizations 
were running large lotteries with small 
prizes. Someone, it appeared, was making 
an unholy profit. The alert World- 
Telegram turned the complaints over to 
Federal District Attorney Medalie for in- 
vestigation. Last week the Federal Grand 
Jury in Manhattan indicted Pennsylvania’s 
Senator James John (‘‘Puddler Jim’) 
Davis, Conrad Henry Mann, president 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
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merce, five other individuals and Western 
Union Telegraph Co. on charges of operat- 
ing interstate lotteries. Conspiracy indict- 
ments were also returned. 

Senator Davis became director general 
of the Order of Moose in 1906 with a con- 
tract that gave him all initiation fees for 
his promotion work. The order’s orphan- 
age at Mooseheart, Ill. was his special 
charity. When he became Secretary of 
Labor in 1921, he talked Moose to all- 
comers, signed up Senators and Congress- 
men. Smart politicians took care to join 
the Secretary’s order when they wanted 
favors at the Labor Department. When 
Moose Davis resigned from the Cabinet 
in 1930 to take a Senate seat, he sold his 
promotion contract to other members of 
the order for a handsome profit. Last 
week’s charges against him shocked his 
friends and followers, who always con- 
sidered his interest in Mooseheart a sin- 
cere benevolence above any allegation of 
personal profit. 

According to the indictments the Moose 
and Eagles lotteries were run in connec- 
tion with social functions. A dance ticket 
included a chance to win a cash prize. In- 
dicted as the actual promoter of these 
enterprises was one Bernard C. McGuire 
of Aurora, Ill. who was said to have had 
some 50 million lottery tickets printed in 
the last two years. The Government will 
try to prove that some $5,000,000 was col- 
lected from the sale of tickets while prize- 
winners got only about $225,000. The 
fraternal orders were supposed to have 
gotten back about $1.000,000 for charity; 
purposes. The balance was split up for 
“expenses” and promoters’ profits. Dis- 
trict Attorney Medalie declared that the 
Moose and Eagles were ignorant, as 
ganizations, of what was going on at 
were not responsible for their members’ 
actions. 

It was charged that $2,000,000 was col- 
lected on a Moose lottery, with $150,000 
in prizes drawn Jan. 1 aboard the S. S, 
Priscilla in Long Island Sound. The Gov- 
ernment claims evidence to prove th 
Senator Davis got more than $100,000 as 
his share of the proceeds. 

The Eagles lottery was under the di- 
rection of Mr. Mann, close friend of 
President Hoover, who named him fort- 
night ago to attend the national business 
conference at the White House. Sales 
totaled $3,000,000. Prizes of $75.000 were 
drawn at last summer’s Toledo convention 
of the order, aboard a boat out in Lake 
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Erie. Mr. Mann is accused of pocketing 
$220,000, one-third of which he turned 
over to Francis E. Hering, editor of the 


Eagle magazine, Notre Dame University 
trustee and one of the first promoters of 
“Mother’s Day.” 

The Ancient Arabic Order of the Mys- 
tic Shrine, under McGuire’s promotion, 
also raised several hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a lottery at its San Francisco con- 
vention last month but dropped the 
scheme when warned of its illegality by 
the Department of Justice. The Knights 
of Columbus were also investigated for 
their lotteries but no indictments resulted 

Senator Davis. up for re-election this 
year, declared: “I’m sure these charges 
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will prove false. I ask the people, espe- 
cially those of Pennsylvania, to withhold 
judgment until after trial.” 

" Mr. Mann’s attorney declared that the 
Eagles officers “are not the character of 
men who violate the law. This enterprise 
benefited several hundred thousand peo- 
ple. It was no different from [those] con- 
ducted without complaint by church, 
lodge, Red Cross, Junior League, Ameri- 
can Legion, etc. etc.” 


STATES & CITIES 
Susanna At Albany (Cont'd) 


After five racking days of examination 
at the firm hands of Governor Roosevelt. 
a very perturbed and anxious James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker last week fled to the 
courts in an attempt to hold his job as 
Mayor of New York. Governor Roosevelt 
had not yet actually removed him but the 
Mayor, his counsel and most observers 
realized that his defense has not helped 
his case. On the witness stand the Mayor's 
wriggling and squirming under the Gover- 
nor’s pointed questions had made an un- 
favorable impression. Every ruling had 
gone against him. Refusing to dismiss the 
charges without hearing more witnesses. 
the Governor had exploded that he was 
“fed up” with the niggling tactics of the 
Mayor’s counsel. 

Mayor Walker declared that he had 
“nothing to fear” when the legislative 
committee began its investigation last 
year. “I shall meet every one of these 
| charges] on the facts.” he boasted before 
going to Albany. But the day his testi- 
mony ended, he sent one of his attorneys 
scuttling off to court to prepare a legal life 
net to jump into. 

From the Supreme Court, Lawyer John 
J. Glynn, nephew of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith, got an order requiring the Gov- 
ernor to show cause why he should not be 
restrained from ousting the Mayor. The 
Mayor’s plea was based on his charge that 
the Governor was about to deprive him of 
“property” (his job) without “due process 
ot law” (calling witnesses to accuse him 
and be cross-examined). The Governor's 
constitutional power of removal was also 
questioned in this suit, as it was in the 
one brought fortnight ago by a Bronx 
Democrat to test the “home-rule” amend- 
ment of the State Constitution. Both 
cases, to be argued this week, were ex- 
pected to envelop the proceedings in a 
fog of legal technicalities behind which 
the Mayor hoped to make his escape. 

Many of the Mayor’s friends were dis- 
mayed at his strategy. They felt that to 
seek political asylum in the courts was 
not meeting the issues “on the facts.” As 
for Governor Roosevelt, most spectators 
had only praise for the direct and fearless 
way he had handled the Walker examina- 
tion. He behaved as if he had no thought 
of its political consequences. He had 
damned the Mayor out of his own mouth. 
A Walker removal now would thunder 
across the land until election day as proof 
positive that Governor Roosevelt is no 
“Tammany man.” 

The second week’s hearing at Albany 
popped into the open one new fact—the 


name of Betty Compton, musicomédienne, 
as the “unknown person” to whom Mayor 
Walker had given $7,000. During a re- 
cess Chicago Tribune’s John Bocttiger 
asked if it were she. 

“Where have you been all these years?” 
quipped the Mayor. “Who do you sup- 
pose she is?” 

One Seabury charge concerned the un- 
disputed fact that four doctors who had 
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“Now if I need precedent, as I scarcely 
do. ow pe 


city compensation cases split their fees 
so-so with Dr. William Walker, the 
Mayor’s brother (Time, June 13). 

Governor Roosevelt: Do you consider it 
a proper practice for a doctor receiving 
pay from the city to split fees? 

Mayor Walker: I do not. 

Governor: Don’t you think it would 
have been part of your duty as Mayor to 
find out as to the propriety of these four 
doctors continuing in the employ of the 
city? 

Mayor: I don’t know that fee splitting 
is wrong. I’ve done it. Most lawyers 
have. 

Governor: Do you consider 
proper ethical medical practice? 

Mayor (stammering): Well, unless I— 
if I—unless there is something wrong 
with it— 

Governor: Do you think it is in the 
interest of good government? 

Mayor: 1 don’t think it’s ethical for 
anybody to do anything illegal. 

Governor: Then you think it’s wrong? 

Mayor: If it’s wrong, I think it’s un- 
ethical. I don’t think anything that’s 
wrong is good for good government. 

Governor: Do you think it is wrong? 

Mayor: If there’s anything improper 
about it, I could consider it improper. 

Governor: Isn’t it a bad practice? 

Mayor: If it happens, it’s bad. What’s 
wrong is bad. 

After Mayor Walker quit the stand, it 
took John J. Curtin, his white-haired chief 
counsel, a day and a half to sum up the 


that a 


defense and move unsuccessfully for q 
dismissal of the charges. Lawyer Curtin 
talked till his voice cracked. He was 
voluble but ungrammatically inarticulate 
He harangued the Governor as if he were 
a low-grade juror. Samples of the Curtin 
argument: 


“Well, I think it would be safe to say 
that a very large percentage of all business 
transactions are made under the heading 
of mental reservations, if that is a mental 
reservation, which, of course, it is not. 


“Now, I leave it to you if that isn’t that 
class of logic, Governor, which I am sure 
you studied in your college days, and af- 
terward, perhaps, and known as the post 
art arguments—one of the most fallacious 
syllogisms known to logicians and the 
courts. Naturally, when they once see it, 
they will disregard it. ... 

“Now, if I need precedent, as | 
scarcely do, but for the fullness of meas- 
ure, may I refer you now to a decision of 
your illustrious predecessor and namesake 
and relative, whom everybody was proud 
of—Theodore Roosevelt—that when he 
had to pass upon a stock holding of the so- 
called ice trust that had at that time a 
contract with the city of New York, and 
there was a hue and cry raised at the time 
—they wanted to hang the Mayor of New 
York at the nearest lamp post, some peo- 
ple did—and when the matter was brought 
before Theodore Roosevelt he said this: 
‘The power of removal from office of elec- 
tive officers should be treated much as we 
treat the power of impeachment, it is 
an extraordinary and not an_ ordinary 
matter....’ And he dismissed the 
charge. ... 

“T say to your excellency that Mayor 
Walker has answered for his affairs full 
and completely and I say to you that Sher- 
wood’s [the Mayor’s runaway financial 
agent] absence is ten million times more 
valuable to the charge makers than Sher- 
wood’s presence could possibly be. But 
don’t let anybody mistake my position 
That the tenure of office of the Mayor of 
the greatest city in the world should de- 
pend upon his detective ability is to me 
more or less unthinkable, particular) 
when the committee with $750,000 be- 
hind it and the arm of the State of New 
York and with the power that the law 
would give to him was unable to do what 
they say we all should have done. . . .” 

When Counsel Curtin moved to ad- 
journ, the stenographer taking his speech 
down phonetically recorded it “adjoin. 

Unable to satisfy Governor Roosevelt 
without corroborative testimony, Mayor 
Walker had 22 witnesses subpoenaed for 
his defense. Of these eight were importanl 
New York State Republicans. Couns¢l 
Curtin was going to try to prove by them 
that the Tammany investigation was 4 
G. O. P. plot inspired from Washingto 
to abort the Roosevelt and Smith pres 
dential candidacies. How such a plot, evel 
if proved, would clear Mayor Walker 0! 
the charges and evidence against him Mr 
Curtin did not attempt to explain. The 
inference was that if Governor Roosevel 
removed the Mayor he would somehow bi 
in political cahoots with President Hoover 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








GREAT BRITAIN 
“Professor Skinner” 


The White Star Liner Britannic put in 
at Boston last week. Down the gangplank 
walked a handsome, fox-bearded gentle- 
man with a black slouch hat and the 
mysterious manner of the Chief Con- 
girator in an Italian opera. His name, 
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Montacu CoLLet NORMAN 





only 35 miles from a Morgan partner. 






«cording to the passenger list, was 
PROFESSOR CLARENCE SKINNER. 
Behind the bush of Professor Skinner 
newshawks instantly recognized the fea- 
tues of Rt. Hon. Montagu Collet Nor- 
man, Governor of the Bank of England. 
Governor Norman promptly boarded the 
Bar Harbor express to visit “Larchsea,” 
summer home of his friend Mrs. John 
Markoe of Philadelphia. 

Governor Norman’s visits to the U. S. 
ire always secretive. They almost always 
| preface international financial develop- 
ments of the greatest importance. Fort- 
night after his last visit, year ago, Britain 
went off the gold standard. Leaving Gov- 
tmor Norman to sun his silvery beard in 
bar Harbor, newshawks instantly checked 
the whereabouts of the most important 
U.§. financiers. John Pierpont Morgan 
Was grouse-shooting in Scotland, was re- 
ported to have had a secret conference 
with Governor Norman just before the 
Britannic left Cobh (Queenstown). Gov- 
mor Eugene Meyer of the Federal Re- 
“tve was at his country place in Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. Attention came to sharp 
locus when Morgan Partner Thomas W. 
lemont was discovered at North Haven, 
Me., only 35 miles from Bar Harbor. 

Two grave problems might have 
‘tought Governor Norman across the At- 
‘ntic: reduction of Europe’s War debts, 
ind the possible return of Britain to the 
wld standard. To all Press inquiries Mr. 


Noman stroked his silver brush, said 
rothing. 













































Quids & Quos 


Twelve bright red pens stuck out of 
twelve black inkpots on a table in the 
aisle of Canada’s House of Commons one 
morning last week. At the head of the 
table sat Canada’s large, solid Premier 
Richard Bedford Bennett, flanked by the 
two other members of the triumvirate 
which British newspapers have called “The 
Busy B’s’”—Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin and 
Australia’s former Premier Stanley Mel- 
bourne Bruce. Down the table were 
former Premier Joseph Gordon Coates of 
New Zealand, Sir Atul Chatterjee of In- 
dia, Premiers Frederick Charles Alderdice 
of Newfoundland, Howard Unwin Moffat 
of Southern Rhodesia, Nicolaas Christiaan 
Havenga of South Africa and Vice Presi- 
dent Sean Thomas O’Kelly of the Irish 
Free State. Before them were twelve 
bundles of closely-typewritten paper repre- 
senting twelve bilateral trade agreements 
over a five-year trial period—the result 
of four weeks of haggling and scratching 
at Ottawa’s Imperial Economic Confer- 
ence. One by one, smiling woodenly, the 
delegates signed. 

Like a prestidigitator, Mr. Bennett pro- 
duced a blue bag from his coat tails. Out 
of the bag came a big silver plate. Mr. 
Bennett handed it to Mr. Baldwin. Mr. 
Baldwin took out a red silk hankerchief, 
polished the plate carefully, slowly. A 
boy came in’ breathless with another blue 
bag containing another big silver plate. 
This plate Mr. Baldwin presented to Mr. 
Bennett. Mr. Baldwin then made a 
speech praising the weather. Mr. Havenga 
made a speech pointing out that nobody 
was under the illusion that he was going 
home with everything he wanted. Mr. 
Chatterjee made a speech inviting all the 
delegates to go to India. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Neville Chamberlain, No. 
2 British delegate, issued a statement. 
Mr. Bennett apologized for “being impa- 
tient and intolerant.” Mr. Baldwin 
grinned, looked at the clock. 

A messenger buzzed in with a cablegram 
from the King. The celegates stood up. 
Galleryites craned their necks, whispered: 
“Ts O'Kelly up?” Mr. O'Kelly was up, 
smiling tiredly. In a loud voice Mr. Ben- 
nett read the cablegram: 

“T appreciate very much the message 
which the representatives. . . have sent 
me on the termination of the Ottawa con- 
ference. The Queen and I thank them 
all. . . . Your work has been arduous’and 
intricate, but I rejoice to think that your 
achievement has justified the high expec- 


tations with which the conference be- 
Gam. . << 
“GEORGE R. I.” 
With souvenir green leather folders 


stuffed with postage stamps in their 
pockets, the delegates rushed off to catch 
trains and boats. Not until two days 


later was the Press told what Messrs. Ben- 
nett. Baldwin, Bruce et al., and King 
George, and the people of Argentina, Den- 
mark, Russia and the U. S. had got out of 
the conference. 

What They Got. Premier Bennett, 
shrewdest haggler of them all, went into 





the Conference with one supreme deter- 
mination—to get from Britain the right 
of free entry for all natural products of 
the Dominions. Great Britain’s tariff law 
enacted Jast March had imposed duties 
against foreign goods with the provision 
that these duties could be applied to the 
Dominions after next November. Mr 
Bennett wanted a market for Canadian 








MINISTER BENNETT 


PRIME 


The U.S. will pay his winnings. 


wheat, dairy products, poultry, lumber 
Mr. Bruce wanted a market for Australian 
frozen meat. For this pair poky Mr. Bald- 
win was no match. Before they wer 
through with him Britain had committed 
herself to five years of free entry for 
Dominion foodstuffs (except the Irish 
Free State’s) at the expense of taritts 
against the rest of the world’s foodstuffs 

To get his wheat into Britain profitably 
Mr. Bennett needed two things: 1) a 
preferential tariff; 2) protection against 
“dumped” Russian wheat. The first was 
not easy but it was against the latter pro- 
vision that Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues 
fought longest and hardest. Russia i 
good customer of Britain for manufac- 
tured goods. She must sell Britain some- 
thing to have money to buy those goods 
Finally Mr. Baldwin promised that Brit- 
ain would prohibit the entry of any state 
controlled commodity sold so cheaply as 
to destroy Dominion preference (i. e. at 
than world prices). Mr. Bennett 
wanted the word shall used in the pledge 
The British stubbornly held out for will 
Cried British Delegate Lord Hailsham 
“What do you think we are? Thugs whose 
word cannot be taken?” 

The British guids and Dominion quos 
of the agreement signed: 

Great Britain-Canada. Quids: 1) free 
entry for five years to all Canadian prod- 
ucts now duty free, reserving the right to 
impose duties after three years on dairy 
products; 2) preference to Canada by im- 
posing duties on foreign dairy products 
certain fruits, unwrought copper (2d. a 
Ib.), wheat (2s. a quarter, or 6¢ a bushel): 
3) continuation of the 10% ad valorem 
duty on foreign timber, zinc, lead, asbes- 
tos. fish (Canada had wanted the tariff on 
timber increased); 4) a ten-year exte! 
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sion of the preference on Canadian to- 
bacco. 

Quos: 1) preference to 220 British com- 
modities (including textiles, iron & steel, 
chemicals, leather) through free entry, 
lower preferential rates or increased tar- 
iffs on foreign commodities; 2) abolition 
of surcharges on British goods ‘as soon 
as the finances of Canada will allow’; 3) 
a promise not to increase duties on any 
British goods without recommendation by 
its Tariff Board, with Britain granted 
audience before the board. 

Britain reserves: the right to remove its 
tariff on foreign wheat, copper, zinc and 
lead whenever Canada cannot supply them 
at world prices. 

Great Britain-Australia. Quids: 1) 
Free entry of frozen meats for one year, 
provided the imports do not exceed those 
of 1932. 2) Tariff preferences similar to 
those granted Canada on wheat, dairy 
products, fruits, copper, zinc, lead and as- 
bestos, wines. 

Quos: 1) Unspecified preferences to 
British manufactured goods. 2) “Reason- 
able competition” with Australian indus- 
try. 

Great Britain-India. Quids: Increased 
preferences on carpets, rugs, hides, jute, 
sandalwood oil and cotton. 

To all Commonwealth countries except 
Ireland, Great Britain grants free entry 
of all natural products, preference on oth- 
ers through tariffs on foreign goods. Can- 
ada’s agreements with the Irish Free 
State, South Africa and Southern Rho- 
desia provide for mutual preferential tar- 
iffs 

The Losers. In 1930 Canada imported 
$600,000,000 worth of goods from the 
U.S. The U. S. bought $400.000,000 from 
Canada, not counting the great imponder- 
able of tourist trade, estimated at $50.- 
000,000 in a normal year. Last year U. S. 
exports to Canada climbed to $1,100,000,- 
ooo. Mr. Bennett promises to divert some 
50 to 100 millions of this from the U. S. 
to Britain. The U. S. may expect to lose 
some of its $81,000,000 trade in iron & 
iron products, $30,000,000 in coal, $20,- 
000,000 in chemicals, $12,000,000 in elec- 
trical apparatus, $3,000,000 in glass & 
glassware. That some of these products 
were not mentioned in the published sum- 
maries was taken to mean, not that they 
were omitted from the agreement, but 
that Canada wanted to avoid lobbying in 
Parliament and an inrush of goods for 
sale. U. S. motorcar manufacturers were 
delighted to learn that no agreement was 
reached increasing the “Empire content” 
of assembled products (in Canada, 50%; 
in Britain, 25%). 

To offset some of these losses there 
emerged from the conference one proposal 
that heartened U. S. manufacturers. The 
day the meeting closed Delegate O’Kelly 
despatched to a newspaper friend in the 
U.S. the following offer: 

“The Irish Free State Government 
would be happy to do anything in its 
power to increase trade with the U. S. 
We could offer a considerably larger mar- 
gin for American iron and steel goods, 
wheat, maize and fruit for example. 

“The imports of the Irish Free State 


from the U. S. last year amounted to 
about $8,000,000; in 1930 to about $19,- 
000,000. U. S. purchases from us in 
1931 were about $1,500,000 and in 1930 
about $5,500,000. . . . There will always 
be a large volume of goods which we must 
import and we are prepared to give special 
encouragement to the importation of these 
goods from countries which agree to grant 
orresponding advantages to our export 
trade.” 

Argentina will lose through British 
preference to Australian meat. Russia 
may not like the dumping clause, but it 
was freely whispered at the conference 
that Russian objections had been silenced 
by a promise of a sizeable British: loan. 

Results. Britons were bewildered by 
the agreements. Liberal and Labor news- 
papers pointedly asked what the British 
consumer would get .in. return for the 
higher food taxes. Old George Lansbury, 
Laborite leader, announced he would fight 
ratification with what was left of his party. 
Lord Beaverbrook, the Canadian-born 
owner of the Daily Express, for years an 
advocate of Empire Free Trade, was de- 
lighted. Said the Express: “Credit goes 
supremely to one man, Bennett, whose 
sincerity and patriotism won for him the 
sneers and venom of a considerable sec- 
tion of the British press.” 

Premier Bennett had driven such a 
shrewd bargain that he expected but half- 
hearted opposition from Mackenzie King’s 
Liberal Party. Other countries were ex- 
pected to ratify. Delegate Neville Cham- 
berlain seized the occasion of the signing 
of the pacts to announce that Britain 
would not return to the gold standard un- 
til War Debts and Reparations have been 
finally settled. Sad-faced Sean O'Kelly, 
who went home without any agreement 
with Britain, had helped the Irish Free 
State by making fast friends of all the 
other delegates. The other delegations 
hid four weeks’ accumulation of bitterness 
under polite smiles. Aside from the agree- 
ments, the conference had proved 1) that 
other countries of the Commonwealth 
would no longer take dictation from Brit- 
ain; 2) that the Commonwealth is not, 
and never will be, self-contained. 


INDIA 
Disposed of? 


To an accompaniment of shrill Babu 
squeals from Hindu lawyers and muffled 
Moslem mutterings, both Indian round 
table conferences have foundered on the 
same rock: the problem of proportional 
Hindu and Moslem representation in In- 
dian provincial legislatures. Since May 
14, 218 people have been killed, more 
than 2,500 seriously injured in riots over 
this point. 

Last week reporters were called to No. 
10 Downing St. to learn that so far as the 
British Government was concerned the 
problem of Indian proportional represen- 
tation was solved in the elaborate bill 
which Premier MacDonald had just drawn 
up. If Indian communities could agree 
among themselves to specific objections 
to this solution, Britain would listen to 
them, but the Government would waste no 


more time with the plaints of individual 
minorities. Mr. MacDonald added: 
The MacDonald solution (who did the 
actual work on it could not be ascertained 
last week) affects one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the earth, but an actual electorate 
of only 36,000,000. It will not apply to 
the Indian native states, but to the nine 
provinces of British India. The worst 
knots in the problem of communal repre- 
sentation were untangled as follows: 
Seats. The number of seats in provin- 
cial legislatures will be increased to more 
than 1,500. At the same time the Ev- 
ropean representation, which has enabled 
the Indian Civil Service to railroad bills 
through provincial legislatures for years, 
will be cut from 232 to 25. Other seats 
will be distributed thus: 
General electorate, including Hindus. . 705 
Moslems 489 
Depressed classes (Untouchables) 
Commerce & industry 
Labor 
Sikhs 
Landholders 
Backward areas 
Indian Christians 
Anglo Indians 
Universities ay § 
Women. Though enfranchised Indian 
women have protested that they did not 
want special privileges, the MacDonald 
settlement prepares for the future by set- 
ting aside 37 seats especially for women: 
25 Hindus, 9 Moslem, one Sikh, one In- 
dian Christian, one Anglo-Indian. 


Untouchables. The depressed and 
malodorous Untouchables of India will not 
only vote for the new Indian legislatures 
but they will vote at the same time and at 
the same polling places as other Hindus 
as a move toward breaking down caste 
restrictions. 

Indian Ulsters. British officials like to 
call the complex states of Bengal and Pun- 
jab the Ulsters of India. There the pug- 
nacigus Moslems are in actual majority 
but most of the money, most of the 
educated classes, nearly all of the news- 
papers, are Hindu. In the Punjab, whence 
come the bearded fighting Sikhs of the 
Indian army and police force, the Moslem 
peasants are hopelessly in debt to crafty 
Hindu money-lenders. The MacDonald 
commission has solved the problem of the 
Indian Ulsters to its own satisfaction bj 
not giving the Moslems a statutory ma 
jority in either province but protecting 
their rights by giving the balance of power 
to Europeans in Bengal, and in Punjab 
giving the Sikhs a separate 19% repre- 
sentation which will insure a working 
Moslem majority in any straight Moslem- 
Hindu dispute. 

Reaction. To U. S. observers the sys 
tem seemed quite as fair as Scot Mac- 
Donald said it was. Just as Scot 
MacDonald had predicted, its publication 
raised an immediate tohu-bohu in the 
Indian native Press. Shrilled the Hindu 
Nationalist Advance: 

“Communalist bullies have won the day 
MacDonald has paid his reactionary SUp- 
porters the price of his office. Churchill 
and his understudy at the India Offic 
have realized their dream. 
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ITALY 


Retort 

Il Duce Benito Mussolini has never 
heen one to bow to mass opinion, nor is he 
above giving the retort discourteous to 
those who dare criticize his actions. Five 
weeks ago there were murmurs of dis- 
approval when he jolted the entire Fascist 
organization with the biggest shake-up in 
years, deposed ministers right and left 
and assumed two Cabinet posts himself. 
The hopes of those who felt that Fascism 
should have outgrown the necessity for 
such moves were withered last week by 
ll Duce’s announcement that he was 
thinking seriously of taking over three 
more Cabinet posts, the Ministries of 
War, Navy, and Air, amalgamated in a 
ingle Ministry of Defense. The Air Min- 
ister, plump, bearded Italo Balbo, who has 
listened so patiently to so many Mussolini 
speeches, will probably receive an im- 
portant consolation prize. Minister of the 
Navy Giuseppe Sirianni and Minister of 
War Pietro Gazzera will probably be 
retired. Because the Italian Red Cross 
has grown so great, it is likely that it will 
be reorganized as a Ministry of Public 
Health. 

Three other popular ideals withered 
under the Mussolini blast last week: 

Capitalism: “Capitalism is at an end. 
With it is going its accumulation of 
reparations and international financial 
obligations and the rest. This is a de- 
velopment which America must face.” 

Prosperity: “You must not believe that 
there will be any improvement in the next 
few months.” 

Peace: “I do not believe there can be 
perpetual peace. It is not possible. That 
is my philosophy from observation of 
world conditions and history.” 

Popping a grape into his mouth, Musso- 
lini spluttered: “Prohibition is immoral!” 

U. S. films, struggling against Italian 
(quota regulations, received another blow. 
Word came from JI Duce through Italian 
\mbassador Giacomo de Martino that 
iness Paramount’s version of Ernest 
Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms is re- 
vamped to remove all reference to the 
(isastrous Italian retreat from Caporetto 
during the War, all future Paramount 
lms will be banned from Italy. Further, 
this may apply to all U. S. films if the 
present tendency to depict Italians as 
villains and naughty fellows is not cor- 
rected. 








“This is a development which America must face 


GERMANY 
Test 
Ended last week the first sennight of 
Adolf Hitler’s open opposition to the Jun- 
ker Cabinet of Chancellor von Papen. 
Government officials lost no time in put- 
ting this opposition to the test. Acting 
under Defense Minister von Schleicher’s 
emergency decree against terrorism, five 
Nazis were sentenced to death at Beuthen, 
Silesia, for so beating a Communist work- 
man named Pietzruch that he died of 
wounds. That there should be no charge 
of discrimination, several members of the 
republican Reichsbanner were imprisoned 
for from 18 months to four years for 
brutality in other Silesian riots. 


RUSSIA 
Powerful Rabbits 


There are earnest, unkempt minor offi- 
cials in Russia who can find a solution 
for anything. Russia’s harvested area is 
25% less than in 1931 according to figures 
of Aug. t. Russian meat is so scarce that 
U. S. experts have been called in. A long 
and hungry winter grows nearer. In the 
face of this Soviet officials have dis- 
covered that the rabbit, one of the main- 
stays of the French bourgeois cuisine, is 
sadly neglected in Russia. Only 1,500,000 
domestic rabbits exist in the Soviet Union. 
Last -~week rabbit propaganda was put in 
motion. A rabbit breeding trust was 
organized, and an institute of rabbit breed- 
ing for 1,000 students. In Moscow, the 
important Hammer-and-Sickle factory 
started its own rabbit farm as a patriotic 
example for other factories. A govern- 
ment program tinged with hope and ex- 
tracts from Ellis Parker Butler was an- 
nounced: within one year the 1,500,000 
rabbits must become 7,000,000 rabbits, or 
25,000,000 by 1934, or 750,000 tons of 
meat. 

The loyal Press swept into line, /zvestia, 
powerful Moscow daily, ran a streamer 
headline RABBIT BREEDING IS A 
POWERFUL AND UNEXPLOITED 
SOURCE OF WORKERS’ SUPPLIES! 
Then came diagrams and _ statistics to 
prove that the fat rabbit in its entirety 
contains 40.4°% nourishment as compared 
with 31.6¢% for the chicken, 27.1% for 
the pig, 24.2% for the ox. There were 
earnest assurances that the fat rabbit 
tastes good too. 

“Eschew those,” concluded the editorial, 
“who underestimate the rabbit.” 


FRANCE 


End of an Adventurer 


Between the Louvre and the Place de la 
République lie the great grimy sheds of 
the Halles Centrales, the central markets 
of Paris. Tourists returning from the 
theatres pass long lines of high-wheeled 
wagons, piled high with cabbages. Few 
ever notice the long rows of stalls outsid 
the market where weary camelots sell rub- 
ber dolls, postcards, hair oil, lace doilies, 
patent corkscrews. 

In one of these booths until last week a 
plump, spectacled little Spanish woman, 
Senora Condeleria Brau-Soler, — shrilly 
hawked beauty creams that she stirred uy 
herself in a hotel room not far away 
Snivelling loudly, Senora Brau-Soler led 
police to that room last week. There on 
the floor, sharp under the single drop light 
and the grimy, epileptic wallpaper, lay the 
body of her lover, a grey-haired man of 62 
still handsome. Senora Brau-Soler 
nearly severed his neck with a_ razor 
Within an hour transatlantic cables were 
clicking, for Senora Brau-Soler’s dead 
lover always insisted that his name was 
Prince Edgar de Bourbon d’Este, an i! 
legitimate son of gentle old Franz Josef 
of Austria and the Princess Alice de 
Bourbon-Parme. 


had 


So ended a career that might have bee 
dictated by E. Phillips Oppenheim. New 
York first saw “Prince Edgar” nearly 40 
years ago when he arrived flush with funds 
and cut a wide swathe through the leg o 
mutton-sleeved Society of the period. He 
married Clare de Cosse Conger, niece of 
Edwin T. Conger of Ohio, onetime Minis- 
ter to China. That did not last long. In 
1911 Prince Edgar turned up in Vienna 
but he talked too much about his relation- 
ship to the old Kaiser and was quiet!y 
ousted. By this time U. S. newspapers had 
it quite fixed in their minds that Prin 
Edgar was really an Italian adventurer 
named Carlo Lorioli who came originally 
from Milan, married a Milanese and had 
himself naturalized a Hungarian in order 
to get a divorce in Fiume. This story did 
not prevent Prince Edgar from turning 
up in Turkey shortly after his departure 
from Vienna. He led an uprising ot 
Albanian Maltsori tribes and was elected 
their chief. 

High mark in his career came in 1913 
when in all seriousness he claimed the 
throne of Albania Britain, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy later gave it to the in- 
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F oreign News—(Continued) 


effective German: Prince Wilhelm of Wied. 
Then began the decline. In’ 1916 he was 
accused by British authorities of being a 
spy. He was handed over to Italy, ar- 
rested under the name of Carlo Lorioli. 
acquitted. A few years ago he gravitated 
to that rogues’ rookery, the French Rivi- 
era, and had a modest success as an elderly 
gigolo. In 1930 the French police ordered 
him deported as an undesirable alien. The 
order was mysteriously countermanded. 

Then came the lean days. Still hand- 
some, still holding his head high above his 
frayed collar, he drifted from rooming 
house to rooming house to meet finally 
with Senora Brau-Soler, comfortably mar- 
ried in Barcelona. She left her husband to 
go with Prince Edgar to Paris. He ran 
rapidly through her small fortune, until at 
last she was reduced to mixing unguents in 
a mouldy little room. Cause of the quar- 
rel that led her to slit his throat was his 
attempt to beg enough money out of her 
to try one more fling at the Riviera. In 
his pocket was a letter to his son. He did 
not have the 1 franc §o centimes to post 
it. The son, Rudolph de Bourbon, 35, an 
unemployed auto salesman, was discovered 
last week in Cleveland. 

“T don’t know what my father was do- 
ing in Paris,” said he. “I have not heard 
from him for years.” 

Despite the story of Carlo Lorioli of 
Milan, there were many persons in Nice 
and Monte Carlo, not all of them gullible. 
who believe that “Prince Edgar” really 
was a Habsburg. They point to interest- 
ing facts. When he was in serious trouble 
—when he was arrested as a War spy and 
when he was about to be deported from 
France—mysterious influence was sud- 
denly brought to bear to get him off. 
Within the past few years he pawned vari- 
ous bits of recognized Habsburg jewelry in 
Nice. Nobody ever came forward to say 
he stole them. 


JAPAN-CHINA 


Provocatively Dangerous 


Despite wars and rumors of wars in 


China, despite pestilence, flood and 
famine, the great sprawling city of Peiping 
has been comparatively prosperous and 
peaceable the past four years. That it 
remained peaceable last week was not the 
fault of the Japanese Legation guard. 
Acting under somebody’s orders, they 
paraded not only through the legation 
quarter but up & down the native city 
with fixed bayonets on their long rifles. 
tin hats on their little round heads, and 
machine guns in evidence. Oddest feature 
of the demonstration was that it was be- 
gun at midnight and continued until 5 
a. m. 

Later in the morning the dean of the 
Peiping diplomatic corps, elderly Senor 
Justo Garrido y Cisneros, Minister of 
Spain, called at the Japanese Legation. He 
carried a lively protest from another still 
more important legation objecting to the 
continuance of “provocatively dangerous” 
military activity. The whole thing looked 
suspiciously like an attempt to provoke an 
Incident, as had been successfully done 
in Shanghai. 


“Our Kingly Way.” Defiant too was 
General Nobuyoshi Muto last week as he 
left Tokyo to take up his duties as 
Supreme Military Commander in Man- 
churia and Ambassador on Special Mis- 
sion to the puppet state of Manchoukuo. 
He baldly shouted his militarist creed: 

“Should anybody attempt to obstruct 
solution of the Manchurian question, we 
should be obliged to combat such in- 
terferers relentlessly no matter who they 
may be. . . . Our kingly way is to guide 
the policy of Manchoukuo in a spirit 
identical with the glorious régime of 
benevolence and justice peculiar to our 
imperial destiny to control the moral and 
spiritual advance of the world.” 

In Manchuria, Japanese troops cele- 
brated the coming of their new command- 
er by invading Jehol Province (Time, 
Aug. 1). Led by bombing planes, flanked 
by armored trains and tanks, a Japanese 
force under General Suzuki swept over the 
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“Our kingly way is to guide, our imperial 
destiny to control.” 


Jehol border from Chinchow and captured 
Nanling. General Tung Fu-ting, defend- 
ing general, telegraphed wildly from Nan- 
ling to Nanking for reinforcements. 
Chiang Kai-shek did not answer. Japanese 
troops resting in Nanling sent a three-day 
ultimatum to the city of Chaoyang, 30 
miles away, their objective as a base for 
the conquest of the whole province. As in 
the original invasion of Manchuria, cap- 
ture of a Japanese officer, a Capt. Gon- 
shiro Ishimoto, was the pretext for aggres- 
sion. 

Boycott. In Shanghai, Japanese Con- 
sul General Kuramatsu Murai made a few 
provocatively dangerous threats of his own 
in a formal protest to Chinese Mayor Wu 
Teh-chen against the resurgence of anti- 
Japanese boycott societies such as the 
Purified Heart & Hot Blood Corps for the 
Extermination of Traitors. 

“Tf the municipality does not take ac- 
tion,” he announced, “‘it is possible that a 
serious situation might arise in Shanghai 
again. 


Chinese boycotters continued to make 
hay, feeling sure that Japan will drop no 
more bombs in Shanghai at least until 
after the League of Nations’ long-delayed 
report on Shanghai and Manchuria is pub. 
lished in September. 

In Shanghai, terrorist societies kept the 
mail boxes of Chinese judges filled with 
anonymous letters threatening the most 
painful forms of mayhem to any who 
should impose sentence on a boy cotter. 
Department stores were picketed, Japa- 
nese shops were bombed. In Nanking the 
Legislative Council repudiated the Sino- 
Japanese treaty of May 5. Anti-Japanese 
boycotters announced frankly that they 
would inspect all shipments of goods at 
the rail terminals and confiscate all Japa- 
nese goods. 

Munitions. In Tokyo the only real in- 
dustrial activity centered in munitions 
plants. A new war chemical factory 
opened in the suburbs. Orders were placed 
for 500 military automobiles. Airplane 
factories worked overtime to turn out 
fighting planes which are being paid for in 
part by the yen of Japanese schoodl- 
children. Imports of oil, glycerine, iron 
ore, U. S. machine tools _ increased 
markedly. 

Aged Threat. Only one pacific voice 
was raised in Nippon last week, that of 
ancient Count Koken Tanaka, former 
Minister of the Imperial Household who 
suddenly emerged from retirement and 
announced that unless the present Gov- 
ernment did not immediately adopt meas- 
ures to allay unemployment and save poor 
Japanese citizens from starvation, he 
would cut open his go-year-old belly in 
protest to the Emperor's Ear, Elder States- 
man Prince Kimmochi Saonji. 

“T have resorted to this measure,” said 
Count Tanaka, “to bring back the spirit of 
Yamato and the filial piety of our gov- 
ernment officials and to make them realize 
the seriousness of conditions. . . . I must 
make them realize that they are serving 
the Emperor. Those who are serving the 
Emperor should not let one single person 
in this country suffer from starvation 
They should refrain from such luxury as 
going to summer resorts to avoid a little 
heat.” 

Imperial Gesture. Four days after 
this protest the Son of Heaven himsell 
donated 4,800,000 yen (currently $1,200- 
ooo) from his privy purse to relieve dis- 
tress among Japanese farmers, fishermen 
and tradesmen on the eve of the opening 
of a special session of the Diet. 

Special Session. Correspondents ex 
pect that it will be a very special session 
of the Diet indeed. Reports persisted thit 
to offset the coming publication of the 
League report on Manchuria, which it 
generally expected will hold Japan guilty 
of aggression .in Manchuria, Foreign 
Minister Count Yasuya Uchida will echo 
an idea which Japanese say was tossed ol 
by the late great Theodore Roosevelt in 
1905 in one of his imperialistic moments. 
a Japanese expanded Monroe Doctrine. by 
which Japan will announce herself the 
guardian and protector of new Asiatic ni 
tions during their adolescence. 
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Colon Record 


With a small roster of singers and a 
curtailed repertoire, the Teatro Colon in 
Buenos Aires opened last June its tempo- 
rada grande (big season), which corre- 
gonds both in climate and in social bril- 
lance with the winter seasons of U. S. 
operas. On its two greatest drawing cards 
the Colon could not retrench; immediately 
after the successful 1931 season it had 
signed contracts with Tenor Giacomo 
lauri-Volpi and Coloratura Soprano Lily 
Pons. But there was no cause for regret. 
When Lauri-Volpi departed last month he 
fung exuberantly to the Argentine in- 
ternal loan fund 50,000 pesos ($12,500), 
half of his season fee. Pretty Lily Pons 
got more: $27,000 for the season. Her 
Lucia and Lakmé spellbound the critics, 
brought the scalpers as much as five times 
the box office price. No less did the svelte 
Pons figure and dark Pons lashes please 
the Argentinians. Last week, day of her 
final performance, the box office queue be- 
gin at 6 a.m. When the last peso was 
counted the receipts totaled $7,000, 
breaking even the Buenos Aires record of 
the late great Enrico Caruso. 


Stadium Wind-Up 

“Three cheers for Albert Coates and the 
Soviet Union!” cried a young Manhat- 
tanite early this month when Conductor 
Coates took over the last half of the 
Stadium concerts of the New York-Phil- 
hamonic-Symphony Orchestra. Albert 
Coates tried to look unconcerned during 
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Acme 
ALBERT COATES 


Wy . . ry * . 
His domain will expand to Tiflis, Baku, 
Kiev, Kharkov. 


the prolonged applause, making only the 


vaguest of gestures. Then he bobbed 
ébulliently over his orchestra, resembling 
eatly a Roman emperor, although illness 
‘st spring had reduced his weight from 
40 lb. to 200 Ib. From night to night 
‘hereafter he presided over such various 


‘adium doings as four all-Russian pro- 
sams, the Hall Johnson Choir, the Al- 
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bertina Rasch dancers, an all-Gershwin 
concert—all with the practiced versatility 
which has made him, if not the most 
exciting of maestros, a thoroughly de- 
pendable musician, one to be envied by 
many another less sure of his bread & 
butter. 


Last June Albert Coates .got a notable 
job: the general music directorship of the 
United Philharmonic Orchestras of the 
U. S. S. R. and musical directorship of 
the opera houses of Moscow and Len- 
ingrad. Last year Conductor Coates had 
plenty to do; he might conduct a Boris 
Godounov in Moscow one night, hurry 
off to rehearse in Leningrad the next 
morning. Next year he will be even 
busier. Besides working with the excellent 
orchestras and operas of Russia’s two 
chief cities, he must improve the medi- 
ocre ones at Tiflis, Baku, Kiev, Kharkov, 
Svendlovsk, Stalingrad and _ possibly 
others. For his work Conductor Coates 
will have a share (how much he will not 
say) in the U. S. S. R.’s Cultural & 
Educational Appropriation, which was 
two billion dollars in 1931. 

No proletarian by birth is Soviet Direc- 
tor Coates. He was born in St. Peters- 
burg, son of a _Russianized British 
capitalist (woolen mills) and a_half- 
Russian Englishwoman. He grew up in 
Russia, studied under Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Vaguely intending to become an electrical 
chemist, he studied in England under Sir 
Oliver Lodge. At 18 he returned to music. 
In 1914, aged 32, he became senior con- 
ductor at the Imperial Opera in St. Peters- 
burg, stayed there until the Revolution. 
He did not settle again in Russia until last 
year. When Conductor Coates arrived in 
Manhattan last month he seemed thor- 
oughly Russianized, voluble in praise of 
Soviet music. He talked of 21-year-old 
Dmitri Shostakovitch (‘‘marvellous, a 
second Mozart!’’), Tchoporin the lawyer, 
who had written an “absolutely remark- 
able” Soviet Symphony, Nikolai Mias- 
kovsky whose Twelfth Symphony con- 
trasts the new Russia with the old. 

Biggest night of the Stadium season 
came during last week, the final week 
when 17,000 people jammed their way 
into the Stadium (a record) and 4,000 
more were turned away grumbling. It 
was the first concert ever dedicated en- 
tirely to the works of George Gershwin. 
Alternating on the podium were Conductor 
Coates and William Merrigan Daly, radio 
and Broadway conductor, onetime man- 
aging editor of Everybody’s Magazine 
(Walter Lippmann was his assistant in 
1914). At the piano were Composer 
Gershwin and able Oscar Levant, 25. 

To a few captious folk this outlay of 
Gershwin revealed a weakness of struc- 
ture, a lack of variety. But most of the 
Stadium-goers were well content to take 
Gershwin’s agile,, rhythmic music on its 
own terms. They had heard before The 
Rhapsody in Blue, the sly American in 
Paris, the workman-like Concerto in F. 
From familiar Gershwin shows came the 
overture to “Of Thee I Sing,” “Winter- 
green for President,” and a medley of 
“Fascinating Rhythm,” “Liza,” “The Man 
T Love,” “I Got Rhythm.” New to the 
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Stadium were the other two numbers, 
conducted by Albert Coates: the highbrow 
Second Rhapsody, in which the metropolis 
is typified by insistent rivet-noises; and a 
new Rumba which George Gershwin com- 
pleted last month. He got the idea last 
February in a low street in Havana called 
La Frita. The Rumba is a “symphonic 
overture” based on Cuban themes, for 
full orchestra plus bongo (tom-tom), 
maracas (rattle), gourd and sticks. At 
its first hearing it seemed lengthy, some- 
times dull; but were it tightened up it 
might well compete with Ravel's Bolero, 
a work more shrewdly conceived but of 
considerably less musical interest. 
Felon 

In March 1929 tall, jolly Pianist- 
Conductor Ernest Schelling was rehears- 
ing his “Impressions From An Artist’s 
Life” with the New York-Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under Arturo Tos- 
canini. He banged his thumb on the keys, 
had to stop playing. On his thumb ap- 
peared a felon which turned into a pro- 
longed infection. An_ ordinary felon 
(whitlow) is a skin or bone inflammation 
which usually lasts about three weeks. So 
long as the felon was “engaged in his em- 
ployment, or maturing his felonious little 
plans,” Pianist Schelling could play no 
solos. He could, however, and did, con- 
duct the Saturday Philharmonic concerts 
for children, to whom he is known as 
“Uncle Ernest.” Last season he tried a 
piano duet with Harold Bauer, exclaimed 
wryly afterwards that it was “tough 
going.” 

Last May Ernest Schelling went to 
Europe. Summering at Lake of Geneva, 
he saved Mrs. Robert Thompson Pell 
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ERNEST SCHELLING 

His finger is better. 
from drowning (Time, July 11). Last 
week, wearing his customary chamois 
gloves, he arrived back in Manhattan. He 
would celebrate in the autumn the tenth 
anniversary of the Children’s Concerts, he 
said. And, his felon nearly gone, he would 
give piano recitals, resume with Toscanini 
on Oct. 20 the “Artist’s Life” performance 
which has been postponed these three and 
one-half years. 
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Hambletonian 

Most sports have one or more Grand 
Old Men. Harness racing has dozens who 
jounce their old bones in old_bright- 
varnished sulkies on Grand Circuit trotting 
tracks every summer. Grandest old man 
of trotting, until he died eight years ago, 


Stock Farm. Three races he won at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, when he was 16, 
caused the Grand Duke Nicholas to invite 
him to Russia. For eleven years Will 
Caton drove Tsar Nicholas’ trotters, won 
the Moscow Derby eight times and the 
Grand Prix at Paris in 1902. He set a 
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MarcuHioness & WILL CATON 
He called it his “biggest thrill,” but was it? 


was Edward Franklin (“Pop”) Geers of 
Lebanon, Tenn., who won nearly $2,000,- 
ooo in prizes. Two more grand old men 
of trotting distinguished themselves last 
week, one in Ohio and one in New York, 
at Goshen where the Grand Circuit 
reached its peak in the Hambletonian 
Stakes, one-mile race named for the 
greatest U. S. trotting sire. 

Favorites in last week’s Hambletonian 
were Mrs. Ralph Keeler’s three-year-old 
filly Marchioness and John L. Dodge’s 
colt Hollyrood Dennis. Will Caton driv- 
ing Marchioness won the first heat. Holly- 
rood Dennis won the second. Two out of 
three heats usually decide the Hamble- 
tonian but in the third heat last week 
Hollyrood Dennis broke (started to gal- 
lop) 200 yds. from the wire and interfered 
with Marchioness, pocketed behind him 
while Invader, a field horse, won. Mar- 
chioness,. Hollyrood Dennis and Invader 
lined up for the fourth heat. After two 
false starts, they were fairly away. Caton 
in third place began moving up at the 
three-quarter pole. He passed Hollyrood 
Dennis, then Invader and was still ahead 
at the wire with Hollyrood Dennis com- 
ing up fast for second place. 

A light, bald, spry gentleman of 56, 
Will Caton got down from his sulky and 
said he had just had “the biggest thrill 
of a lifetime.” Most of the record crowd 
of 25,000 knew enough about Will Caton’s 
history to doubt him. Last week’s was the 
first Hambletonian he had ever won but 
he had won every other important trotting 
race in the world, most of them several 
times. He was born near Cleveland, where 
his father owned part of the Forest City 





record by driving one of the Tsar’s horses, 
Trostee, over a mile of ice in 2:08 at Mos- 
cow. In 1912 he signed a contract with 
Viadmir Lezhneff, a Russian sportsman 
who paid him 10,000 roubles a year and 
15% of his winnings, which sometimes 
brought Will Caton’s yearly earnings to 
$50,000. In 1917 Will Caton tried to 
escape the revolution via Japan. He was 
captured at Omsk, put in charge of three 
Government stock farms. He returned to 
the U. S. in 1922, began driving for Ralph 
R. Keeler in 1927. When Ralph Keeler 
died last year, he willed all his horses ex- 
cept Marchioness to Will Caton. 

Will Caton last week was perhaps mid- 
way in his career as a driver of trotting 
horses. Not so Stephen (“Uncle Steve’’) 
Phillips, of Lebanon, Ohio. Last week, 
at go, on the Washington Courthouse 
(Ohio) track where he started his career 
75 years ago, Uncle Steve Phillips won a 
mile race with his trotter Frederick Mc- 
Kinney. After the race, he drove back to 
the judges stand, said “I’m pretty 
tuckered,” sat down in the middle of the 
track on an easy chair presented to him 
by his admirers. 
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At Forest Hills 


Mrs. Helen Wills Moody is so much the 
best women’s tennis player in the world 
that it is not unnatural for her to behave 
in ways that, for a lesser player, might 
seem arrogant. Moreover she is married 
and tends to be serious-minded. U. S. 
Lawn Tennis Association officials rather 
expected her to enter the singles cham- 
pionship at the last minute again this year 
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but Helen Moody decided not to. She 
stayed in Paris, “to study painting.” The 
U. S. L. T. A., which had paid her ex. 
penses abroad to play at Wimbledon, ex. 
pecting she would return to make the U.S. 
championship a financial success, was 
piqued. There were reports that if Mrs 
Moody went abroad again next year she 
would pay her own way. Meanwhile, on 
the green blanket of turf that lies between 
the railroad tracks and the neat suburban 
cottages of Forest Hills, galleries slimmer 
than they have beep for the last five years 
saw a week of pleasant ladies’ tennis that 
contained only one major surprise. 

To experts who had seen her beat Doro- 
thy Andrus Burke, Mary Greef and Joan 
Ridley of England at Seabright last month, 
what dark, 20-year-old little Carolyn Bab- 
cock of Los Angeles did last week was ex- 
citing and satisfying. ‘To the rest of the 
gallery which had never heard of her be- 
fore. it was amazing. She had a hard 
match in the second round against Mrs 
Burke which she won 10-8, 10-8, but her 
first real test came two rounds later 
against Mrs. Lawrence Harper who was 
runner-up in 1930, when Helen Wills 
Moody stayed in California. They played 
their first set in a pouring rain and Carolyn 
Babcock won 6-3. Next day they went 
out to finish and Mrs. Harper, with a day 
to get over the shock of being outplayed 
by an unranked opponent, ran the score 
up to 5-2 and set point. That was as far 
as she could get. Carolyn Babcock, with 
a forehand so much like Ellsworth Vines’s 
that it was easy to believe she had learned 
it from his coach, Mercer Beasley, played 
the kind of calculating tennis that Beasley 
teaches his protégés, to run out the match 













































Wide World 






CAROLYN BABCOCK 


She was the last rung of Helen Jacobs 
ladder. 







7-5. In the semi-final, Carolyn Babcock 
was paired against Joan Ridley. She beat 
the English girl again in three long sel 
that took an hour and a half 4-6, 7-5; 6-3 

On the other side of the draw, musculit 
Helen Jacobs had had one shaky alter 
noon against Marjorie Gladman Van Ry 
who interrupted the match frequently 
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husband, playing Ellsworth Vines at New- 
port (see below). Both Van Ryns lost. 
Two days later Helen Jacobs took the step 
penultimate to what she hoped would be 
her first U. S. championship by beating 
another British semi-finalist, Mrs. Elsie 
Goldsack Pittman, 6-2, 6-3. 

Either way the Babcock-Jacobs match 
turned out it was a much more dramatic 
final than anyone had expected. The big- 
gest gallery of the week—2,500—knew 
that it might turn out to be the triumph 
that Helen Jacobs has been waiting and 
playing for ever since she won the girls’ 
championship in 1924 and 1925, a triumph 
long delayed for her by the coincidence 
of her career with Mrs. Moody’s; or that, 
ironically for Miss Jacobs, it might turn 
out to be the culmination of a career 
which would then be the precise opposite 
of hers in its spectacular brevity, its ab- 
sence of disappointments. Before the 
match was ten minutes old the gallery 
knew which eventuality to expect. Caro- 
lyn Babcock, tired from her long match 
with Joan Ridley, had lost all control of 
her shots. Rattled by opportunity, she 
made 52 errors to 23 for her opponent 
while Miss Jacobs, pounding the ball deep 
to shut off the Babcock cross court drives, 
won the two sets and her first U. S. singles 
championships in 31 minutes, 6-2, 6-2. 

To top off her greatest year, which con- 
tained also the honor of being runner-up 
at Wimbledon, Miss Jacobs, paired with 
Sarah Palfrey of Sharon, Mass., disposed 
of Alice Marble and Mrs. Whitfield Paint- 
er 8-6, 6-1, for the U. S. women’s 
doubles title. 


Who Won 

@ Frederick H. Prince’s America’s Cup 
contender Weetamvoe, sailed by Harold 
Stirling (‘“Mike”) Vanderbilt: the King’s 
Cup, at Newport, closing race of the New 
York Yacht Club’s annual cruise; against 
Gerard Barnes Lambert’s Vanitie, the only 
other big racing sloop in commission this 
year. 

@ The Chicago Cubs: the longest base- 
ball game of the current National League 
season (19 innings), 3 to 2 from the Bos- 
ton Braves; at Chicago. Pitcher Guy 
Bush, who replaced Pitcher Bud Tinning 
for Chicago in the 18th inning, pitched 
one inning, received credit for the victory. 
Next day the Cubs beat the Braves 4 to 3 
in 15 innings. Pitcher Bush replaced 
Pitcher Bob Smith in the 15th, received 
credit for another victory. In a National 
League pennant race even closer than last 
year’s, the Brooklyn Dodgers last week 
overtook the Pittsburgh Pirates in second 
place, whittled Chicago’s first place lead 
to three games. 

@ Henry Ellsworth Vines Jr.: two final 
matches in the Newport invitation tourna- 
ment; 6-4, 6-3, 6-3 in the singles against 
his Davis Cup teammate Wilmer Allison; 
6-8, 13-11, 8—6, 6-2 in the doubles, paired 
with Keith Gledhill, against Allison and 
John Van Ryn, U. S. champions. 


€ Fred Tomlin, professional trapshooter 
of Glassboro, N. J.: the Open Champion- 
ship in the Grand American trapshooting 
tournament; with a perfect score of 200 
targets at a 16-yd. rise; at Vandalia, Ohio. 
Frank Troeh of Portland, Ore. won the 
shoot-off for second place against three 


other shooters who had tied with 199. 


TIME 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 

The Hearst Press carried pictures of 
austere Justice James Clark McReynolds 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, with Mrs. 
McReynolds, attending what it called “the 
event of the season at Washington’— 
the premiére of the film Blondie of the 
Follies, starring Publisher Hearst’s friend 
Marion Davies. 


A locomotive-engineer named Augustus 
Phillips of Falls City, Neb. returned to 
the U. S. from a visit to his native Aitos, 
Bulgaria. After the villagers had serenaded 
him and his wife with a mandolin & har- 
monica band for 16 nights, he related, 
word of his presence reached the ears of 
Tsar Boris at the summer palace at 
Varna nearby. Tsar Boris, whose best fun 
is driving a locomotive, sent a carriage 
and plumed horses for Engineer Phillips. 








BuLcaArRiA’s Boris 


. bothered about stokers. 


Recounted Mr. Phillips: “[at the palace] 
he motioned me to a sofa and we sat 
down. . . . He told me that one problem 
that was bothering him was whether he 
ought to put automatic stokers on his 
engines. . .. I told him that, from my 
experience, it would be better to go on 
doing the work by hand until he got 
larger engines. He said he guessed that 
was a good idea. I told him, too, that he 
ought to get his engines out of the 45-ton 
class and up to our size of from 250 to 
270 tons before he tried the automatics. 
He said that was probably a good idea.” 
His Majesty gave Engineer Phillips & wife 
passes over Bulgaria’s railroads. Engineer 
Phillips gave His Majesty pictures of 
famed U. S. locomotives “as well as pic- 
tures of their various parts.” 


Dowager Queen Marie of Rumania, 
having attended the birth of a son to her 
daughter (Princess Ileana) and Archduke 
Anton of Habsburg, was ready to leave 
Vienna for Carlsbad to discuss christening 
arrangements with Alfonso & Victoria of 


Spain. She suggested that her son-in-law 
Anton, able aviator, fly her there. The 
Archduke was in no mood to leave his 
wife and six-day-old son. But Mother- 
in-law Marie would entrust her life to 
no other pilot. Archduke Anton gave in, 
was further vexed by delay when his 
sister-in-law, Queen Marie of Jugoslavia, 
lost her way driving them to the airport. 


e——- 


From Wormwood Scrubs Prison, Lon- 
don, emerged Convict No. 2,715 to become 
again Owen Cosby Philipps, 1st Baron 
Kylsant of Carmarthen. His sentence of 
one year, for sponsoring a misleading 
stock prospectus, had begun last Novem- 
ber, was shortened for good behavior. 
The towering baron—he is 6 ft. 7 in. long 
but last week looked bowed and broken— 
was met by Lady Kylsant who escorted 
him by motor first to their Mayfair home, 
thence to their Welsh estate at Coomb 
Llangain, Carmarthen, where loyal vil- 
lagers had erected a laurel arch. Some 
40 villagers hooked ropes to His Lord- 
ship’s limousine, towed it at a run through 
the arch, up the drive to the Kylsant 
mansion. Lord Kylsant wept. 


ihr 

For the first time in years Charles 
Gates Dawes was photographed smoking 
not his famed underslung pipe, but a con- 
ventional curved-stem briar. 


In Detroit bushy-haired William Bush- 
nell Stout, famed airplane designer, had 
his first accident in 25 years of motoring. 
His car struck and fatally hurt a woman. 


Ill lay: Mrs. James Joseph (“Gene’”’) 
Tunney, in Paris, following an operation 
for an ear abscess; Joe Walcott, 60, 
famed oldtime Negro prizefighter, in Man- 
hattan, of arteriosclerosis, senile psychosis. 

Injured in motor crashes were: Beverly 
Mactadden, daughter of Publisher Ber- 
narr Macfadden; Governor Richard 
Brevard Russell Jr. of Georgia. Near 
Dublin, Ga., Governor Russell was hurled 
through the windshield of his car, lost 
four teeth. 

In a Gulf hurricane was wrecked the 
yacht Wild Duck, floating clubhouse of 
the Sabine Pilots’ Association. The Wild 
Duck was once the pleasure craft of 
Andrew William Mellon. She carried Mr. 
& Mrs. John Davison Rockefeller Jr. on 
their honeymoon. In the Kiel Canal she 
had as guest Wilhelm II. For a time 
she was chartered by Harry Kendall Thaw, 
whose guests were Evelyn Nesbit and 
William Travers Jerome. In the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910 she evacuated 200 
Americans from Vera Cruz, was hit by 
shellfire. 


— (Qa 


“Marble House,” famed old Newport 
mansion of Mrs. Oliver Hazard Perry Bel- 
mont, was bought by Frederick Henry 
Prince, Boston banker, railroad tycoon, 
sportsman, owner of the racing yacht 
Weetamoe. ‘Marble House” was built 
in 1892, at a reputed cost of $8,000,000 
as a birthday gift to Mrs. Belmont by her 
husband, the late William Kissam Vander- 
bilt, three years before she divorced him. 
It has been boarded up since 1914 





Eclipse Day 

Read a want ad in last week’s news- 
papers: 

See Sun’s Eclipse Safely—Eclipse partial 
over all United States on afternoon, Aug. 31; 
total in New England; get eclipse data and 
mounted dark film for observing eclipse by 
sending a dime and a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to photographic department, Yerkes 
Observatory, Williamsbury, Wis. 

Not only an opportunity for Yerkes Ob- 
servatory to earn a few score unexpected 
dollars, the eclipse is a god-send to New 
England. The New England Council, re- 
gional business builder, began to advertise 
the eclipse in magazines and newspapers 
last February. The Council got out a 
special eclipse folder. The New England 
Hotel Association distributed 100,000 
copies of a special brochure on the phe- 
nomenon. North Conway and Province- 
town, Mass., Wolfeboro, Littleton and 
Whitefield, N. H. and Fryeburg, Me.—all 
communities in the path of the totality 
shadow—have had men & mail calling at- 
tention to their excellent locations. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad will pro- 
vide excursions from Boston to North 
Conway and Fryeburg. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford has scheduled ex- 
cursions from New York and way stations 
to Fabyan, N. H., and from Boston to 
Provincetown. The New England Steam- 
ship Co. advertised a personally escorted 
total eclipse Cape Cod tour from Manhat- 
tan for $25. Hotels outside the 1oo-mi. 
belt of totality organized motorbus serv- 
ices to take guests into the zone. 

Farmers were renting hayfields and hill- 
tops as emplacements for the cameras and 
telescopes of scientific parties. Mount 
Washington R. R. Co. reminded prospec- 
tive customers of its Eclipse Day special, 
that the top of Mount Washington is 30 
acres broad and covered with boulders 
comfortable to sit upon while the Moon 
passes in front of the Sun. 

The enterprise is paying. Hotels in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont last 
week reported to the New England Coun- 
cil “better than seasonal bookings for the 
eclipse period.”” The New England Hotel 
Association estimated that the “eclipse 
will bring many millions of dollars into 
New England.” 

So much popular interest frightened as 
well as delighted astronomers. McGill 
University begged the Montreal City and 
the Quebec Provincial Governments to 
declare Aug. 31 an official holiday from at 
least the middle of the afternoon. This 
was to reduce traffic-jams and to help pre- 
vent the turning on of street, motor and 
house lights during the few seconds Mon- 
treal will be in the path of the complete 
eclipse. 

Astronomers will be working as intently 
as gunners during battle. They want no 
busybodies near them. Observed Dr. 
Slocum: “The eclipse will not be seen any 
better from one of the professional sta- 
tions than from a point some distance 
away. The astronomers will be very busy 
for some time before the eclipse, making 
final adjustments. During the eclipse 
they will give it their undivided attention. 
Even after it is over they will be busy de- 
veloping photographs and taking down 
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their apparatus. Consequently most of 
the parties will have very little time to 
entertain visitors. 

The eclipse is complete along a 100-mi. 
path, partial over the entire U. S. The 
path of totality moves at nearly 34 mi. 
per min. from northwest to southeast— 
from the Arctic Ocean, past the North 
Magnetic Pole (near where Professor 
Arthur Holly Compton hopes to be), 
across Hudson Bay, James Bay, Province 
of Quebec, New Hampshire, northern Ver- 
mont and southern Maine, the northeast- 
ern tip of Massachusetts, Cape Cod. The 
eclipse ends in the middle of the Atlantic. 

The eclipse will be total for at most 100 
seconds, close to 3:30 p. m. Eastern 
Standard Time. The U. S. Naval Obser- 
vatory will broadcast special radio signals 
from Arlington and Annapolis. WGY, 
Schenectady and WCSH, Portland, Me. 
will rebroadcast. Canadian National Rail- 
ways Station CNRO, Ottawa will also 
broadcast. The day will probably be poor 
for radio reception because some sunspots 
are due to blow open Aug. 28 and 29. Sun- 
spots always disturb radio communica- 
tions. 

A few observers hope to “shoot” the 
eclipse from airplanes, among them Dr. 
Clyde Fisher, president of the Amateur 
Astronomers Association, near Fryeburg, 
Me.: Dr. Irving Langmuir of General 
Electric at Concord, N. H. John Wells 
of Southbridge, Mass. will fly over the 
White Mountains in an autogiro. 


——e 


Ray Circus 

The quest for the cosmic ray was a 
four-ring circus last week. 

The main purpose of Belgian Professor 


Auguste Piccard’s stratosphere balloon 
flight (see p. 32) was to record the effect 
of cosmic rays at high altitudes. At his 
ceiling of almost eleven miles the rays 
“were like rain on a tin roof.” The pro- 
fessor is a mild hyperbolist. To cosmic 
rays the wide-spaced atoms of his alumi- 
num gondola were less hindrance than a 
chicken-wire fence to bird shot. 

Next year Professor Piccard hopes that 
some U. S. or Canadian physicist will 
“take off from the Northwest shore of 
Hudson Bay, as close as we can get to 
the North Magnetic Pole. Our purpose 
will be to complete the study of cosmic 
rays at a point where the lines of magnetic 
force penetrate the stratosphere.” The 
North Magnetic Pole is a point on the 
Boothia Peninsula of Canada’s Northwest 
Territories, close to where the 96th- 
meridian of west longitude crosses the 
71st parallel of north latitude. It is 1,311 
statute miles from the North Pole, about 
8oc milés due north from Churchill on 
Hudson Bay. Travellers can get to 
Churchill by grain freighter directly from 
England. With special Governmental per- 
mission they may travel by railroad via 
The Pas, Manitoba. 

Racing up toward Churchill last week 
was Professor Arthur Holly Compton of 
the University of Chicago. The week 
prior he had been atop the Nevada 
de Toluca near Mexico City. Mrs. Comp- 
ton and their son Alan were with him. 
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As soon as he made his readings of cosmic 
rays above Mexico, he dashed for a north- 
bound train. At Kansas City he said good- 
by to Mrs. Compton and Alan. They pro- 
ceded to Chicago & home, he to Winnipeg. 
He wants to get to Chesterfield Inlet 
north of Churchill in time to note what 
the solar eclipse does to cosmic rays near 
the North Magnetic Pole. 

In his dash Professor Compton hastened 
past the U. S. Aerological Station at Ellen- 
dale, N. D. Thereby he just missed con- 
junction with his fellow Nobel Laureate, 
Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Dr. Mil- 
likan was heading for Ellendale to fly 
around with Station Director Thomas 
Lawlor this week. They are to take aloft 
a self-recording electroscope whose in- 
vention Dr. Millikan announced from 
Pasadena last week. It is ten times as 
sensitive to cosmic rays as any other 
electroscope he knows of. Vibration dos 
not disturb it. Hence unlearned Army 
fliers are to take up replicas to heights oi 
from 20,000 to 25,000 ft. Co-inventors of 
the new Millikan electroscope were Pro- 
fessors Ira Sprague Bowen, and Henry 
Victor Neher who works under Dr. Milli- 
kan at Caltech. 

The highest Dr. Millikan has sent an 
electroscope was in a free balloon to 9.6 
miles, a height surpassed by Professor 
Piccard last year, and again last week. 

Last fortnight Professor Erich Regener 
of the Institute of Technology at Stutt- 
gart despatched a free balloon from Stutt- 
gart. Attached were a self-recording alti- 
meter and electroscope. The balloon 
returned to earth, close to home. It had 
risen to 92,000 ft., nearly 175 mi., about 
7 mi. higher than Professor Piccard’s. 

Professor Regener’s automatic electro- 
scope readings disagreed with those which 
Professor Piccard reported last year. (Last 
week Professor Piccard had no time to 
interpret his new readings.) Professor 
Piccard then said that the intensity of 
cosmic rays increased steadily up to ten 
miles. Professor Regener found that the 
intensity increased steadily up to 39.000 
ft. (73 mi.) beyond which the rate of 
increase -slowed up until 85,000 ft. (16 
mi.) was reached. After 85,000 ft. and 
up to the ceiling of 92.000 ft. the field of 
cosmic rays was steady. 

If this apparent Regener-Piccard dis- 
crepancy disappears after study of the 
new Piccard data, then no longer need he 
risk life and comfort. Free balloons will 
serve to carry electroscopes aloft. 

The uniform cosmic ray field above 
85,000 ft. indicates—if Professor Regen- 
er’s record is accurate—only that Earths 
lower atmosphere impedes the cosmic rays 
of their arrival from some source oll 
Earth. It does not show what that source 
is—whether the rays originate from the 
destruction of matter in the stars (Jeans 
theory) or from creation of matter in the 
void between stars (Millikan theory). 
Certain aspects of cosmic rays suggest 
that they may be the newly recognized 
neutrons. Or they may be electrons drilt- 
ing down from the heavily ionized, pulsat- 
ing casing called the Kennelly-Heaviside 
Layer which at a distance of 100 mi. or s0 
encloses Earth as a shell encloses its yolk 
Against that yielding, yet fluctuating cas- 
ing radio waves rebound and in it flutter 
the curtains of the Northern Lights. 
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ul never Owned, Hired, or Saw 
a Iruck so good!” 


EORGE H. SPARLING of 

the Sparling Sand & Gravel 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., writes 
the following about his fleet of 
International Trucks: 

“I have been in the gravel bus- 
iness for over 10 years and in all 
my experience I never owned, 
hired, or saw a truck which I 
consider as good as the Inter- 


national. I believe in using trucks 
built entirely of truck parts, in 
buying from a company which 
can and does give adequate parts 
and repair service when needed, 
and one which manufactures a 
complete line of trucks.” 

You, too, can profit by turn- 
ing your hauling over to Inter- 
national Trucks. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(incoaronaten ) 


Chicago, Illinois 


188 International 
Company-owned Branches 


and service stations in the 
United States and Canada pro- 
tect these trucks on the job. 
See the nearest branch or an 
International dealer for in- 
formation, or write us direct. 
Sizes from 44-ton to 7)2-ton. 


Ask for demonstration of 
the New 1},,-ton 6-cylinder Model A-3 


‘795 


for the 136-inch wheelbase 


chassis f. 0. b. factory 


Part of the International Heavy-Duty Fleet owned by the Sparling Sand & Gravel Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. , 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





By Talihina Highway 


With U. S. colleges opening in a month 
or so, many & many a student is counting 
his dollars, casting up his college budget. 
In nearly every.institution he may apply 
for a loan, earn part or all of his living 
expenses. In inland districts there are 
colleges which will accept farm produce 
for tuition. If a student is unemployed 
but properly qualified he may take free 
courses at places like Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis) or Lawrence College 
(Appleton, Wis.). Many another college, 
like the University of Missouri last week 
and the University of Iowa three weeks 
ago, calculates that expenses will be lower 
by 15% and 20% this year. 

There is a considerable body of young 
people who are not only unable to go to 
college but are also jobless. To these 
went last week an invitation from Com- 
monwealth College (Mena, Ark.), mil- 
itant labor institution. Chief point: 
tuition at Commonwealth for nine months 
costs $120, less per month than the cost 
of living at home. There are no other 
expenses. Said Lucien Koch, Common- 
wealth’s director: “Young people to whom 
the Depression is a reality, who have lost 
their jobs and are not sure where the 
next meal is coming from, are the ones 
most likely to succeed in their class work 
at Commonwealth. They want to know 
why we have a depression and what can 
be done about it.” 

Commonwealth College was founded in 
1923, on a 320-acre plot near the Talihina 
Highway in the Ouachita Mountains. The 
founders were Dr. William Edward Zeuch 
(pronounced Zoyk) of the University of 
Illinois, and Mrs. Kate Richards O'Hare, 
Labor lecturer, onetime (1912-14) inter- 
national secretary of the Socialist Party 
of America. Mrs. O’Hare was once kissed 
by Anatole France when she appeared be- 
fore an international Socialist gathering. 
A pacifist, she was imprisoned for 14 
months during the War under the Espion- 
age Act. In founding Commonwealth 
College, Dr. Zeuch and Mrs. O'Hare 
espoused no one dogma. Their “Com- 
moners” might be Laborites, Liberals, 
Communists, Socialists, Single Taxers, 
anything they chose so long as they would 
work for their keep. 

Commoners now work four hours a day 
five days a week, scrubbing, carpentering, 
washing dishes, farming. The College is 
largely self-supporting. Commoners take 
courses in subjects pertaining chiefly to 
labor: economics, history, labor journal- 
ism, labor drama, labor education. Any 
intelligent person interested in workers 
may enter, take two vears of preparatory, 
three years of college work. Last year 
there were 44 students; next autumn 55 
are expected. Commonwealth has no 
commencements, degrees, examinations or 
roll-calls. Instructors—who include Wil- 
liam Cunningham, onetime reporter on 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune ; Arkan- 
sas Lawyer Clay Fulks: B. J. Ostrow, one- 
time cinema critic for the Union City 
(N. J.) Hudson Dispatch; and Marion 
Hille. onetime New York show girl— 
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receive no pay, work along with the 
students. 

In 1928 Dr. Zeuch, then 36, announced 
that he wished to retire as Director Emer- 
itus, go to Europe as a Guggenheim 
Scholar, turn over his post to a younger 
man. Last summer Commonwealth got 
a new head, youngest college executive in 
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Wide World 
LucIEN Kocu 
He invited young realists. 


the U. S. He was Lucien Koch, 24, who 
had been brought up on an Oregon farm, 
worked his way through high school as a 
printer’s devil, studied at Commonwealth 
from 1924 to 1929. Director Koch studied 
economics at the University of Wisconsin, 
became an instructor in Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s Experimental College. Blond, 
square-faced, heavy-set, he is foreman of 
the college carpentry crew. He likes to 
shout labor speeches, sing labor songs, 
play Beethoven on Commonwealth’s port- 
able phonograph. Last spring Director 
Koch took four commoners to Kentucky’s 
Harlan and Bell Counties to distribute 
food & clothing, make speeches on the 
Bill of Rights. They were beaten, ejected. 

Commoners (male & female) wear cor- 
duroys and overalls, live a communal life 
which in leisure hours includes swimming 
in Mill Creek, dancing, group singing, 
tennis, volley bali and taking siestas under 
the trees. The Commonwealth College 
Fortnightly tells of their activities. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“Chucky Moskowitz and Bella En- 

glestein hitch-hiked to Fort Smith for 
a week-end recently. Bella was in need of 
new glasses so she and Chucky made a 
lark of this necessity. They had a fine 
is 2%” 
“Goober Butter. For some weeks 
students were at work harvesting and 
cleaning goobers. A few bushels were 
hauled into town for hulling. Then Zeuch, 
Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Bosch roasted, 
ground and mixed. There is about 150 
pounds of goober butter now stored in the 
cellar and being served regularly at meal- 
time. 


Mergers Urged 


In the past three years nearly 40 re- 
organizations have taken place among U. S. 
colleges and universities. Many a pedagog 
makes moan, but last week it was pointed 
out by the Association of American Col- 
leges that this readjustment is “the inte- 
gration of the American college. . . . Du- 
plication of effort is being reduced, and 
systems of colleges are being organized. 
While taking toll of weakness, the depres- 
sion has at the same time tended to con- 
serve and enhance strength wherever 
found.” Hence, mergers, consolidations 
and closures have in the main been 
justified. 

The Association of American Colleges 
speaks with authority, for it represents 
457 colleges and universities, serving them 
when they are bothered with problems of 
administration, finance, architecture, ath- 
letics, curriculum, scholarships, enlistment 
and training of teachers. Founded in 
1915, its function was at first simply to 
hold yearly meetings at which Christian 
education and the problems of the liberal 
college were discussed. But the colleges 
needed more than that. In 1929 the 
A. A. C. expanded its services, doubled its 
fee to $50 a year, hired as associate secre- 
tary, surveyor and researcher tall, broad- 
shouldered Archie MacInness Palmer, 36, 
author of the merger recommendation 
which is to appear in the November bulle- 
tin. Busy Secretary Palmer. onetime 
secretary and acting dean of Cornell 
University, onetime sales researcher for 
Procter & Gamble Co., onetime alumni 
secretary at Columbia University, is cur- 
rently preparing, with Dartmouth Archi- 
tect Jens Fredrick Larson, a work on “The 
Architectural Development of the Amer- 
ican College.” 

Some facts about college reorganiza- 
tions: 

@ Startlingly high was the mortality rate 
of 516 U. S. institutions founded before 
the Civil War; up to 1928, 81° of them 
had closed, ranging from 48 in Penn- 
sylvania to 100% in Florida and Ar- 
kansas.* 

@ Many recent consolidations have in- 
volved denominational colleges, mostly in 
the South and Middle West, in a college 
system of one strong central institution 
and one or more affiliated junior colleges. 
@ Eliminating duplication, improving 
business administration, centralizing con- 
trol, state-supported institutions — have 
been merged, or are in process of merging, 
in North Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Oregon. 


@ Reorganized as junior colleges: Ander- 
son (Anderson, S. C.), Rio Grande (Rio 
Grande, Ohio), Elmhurst (Elmhurst, Ill.), 
Lincoln (Lincoln, Ill.), St. Bernard (St. 
Bernard, Ala.), Northwest Nazarene 
(Nampa, Idaho), Ellsworth (Iowa Falls, 
Iowa), Wartburg (Clinton, Iowa), Bel- 
mont Abbey (Belmont, N. C.). 


@ For lack of funds. three pre-Civil War 
colleges have been’ closed in the past three 
years: Lombard (Galesburg, Ill.), Irving 
(Mechanicsburg, Pa.), St. Mary’s (St 
Marys, Kans.). 


*From THe Founpinc or AMERICAN COL- 
LEces & Universitirs Berore THE Crvit WAR 
—Donald G. Tewksbury—Columbia University 
Bureau of Publications. 
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HE MEN who made the United States the richest 
pede in the world did not go about wringing 
their hands and quaking in their boots. They worked 
—whether the going was easy or whether it was hard. 


For nearly three years too many men, who themselves 
have had plenty to eat and to drink, good beds to 
sleep in and comfortable homes, have spent hours and 
hours predicting hard luck and disaster. 


Last spring such men were saying that the United 
States appeared to be headed for bankruptcy. Since 
then the Government has begun to cut its expenses 
and increase its income. It is resolutely facing its diffi- 
culties. There is no reason for anyone to fear that 
the nation may fail in its obligations, or collapse. 


The man who is saturated with gloom spreads it. 
When he loses his sane, clear-eyed viewpoint he may 
seek sympathy, but what he really needs is to be 
shaken out of an unhealthy frame of mind. 


And the man who hoards not only robs his family but 
fails to do his share in promoting normal business and 
employment of workers. He aggravates the condition 
which he deplores. 


Some men need jobs—need them badly. They must 
be helped. But more men need to get readjusted to 
conditions as they exist. These men may need to re- 
adjust their mode of living or their way of thinking. 


Worries fester and grow in the dark. They shrivel 
and vanish in the light. There are times in every 
man’s life—whether he be strong or weak, brave or 
cowardly—when he needs the counsel of someone 
who is unafraid. And there are many who know 
that our country has battled through difficult periods 
and has always emerged stronger than before. 


Get readjusted. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The New Pictures 

Speak Easily (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
has nothing to do with liquor. Its hero 
is an addle-headed professor (Buster 
Keaton) whose valet leads him to believe 
that he has inherited a fortune. Keaton 
sets out for Chicago to squander his 
money but on the way he meets a theatri- 
cal troupe and falls in love with a dancer 
(Ruth Selwyn). When someone says 
something about going to a speakeasy, 
Keaton is unable to restrain a pedagogi- 
cal impulse. “You mean, speak easily,” he 
says. 

Most of the comedy in Speak Easily is 
superior to this trifle. Jimmy Durante is 
much funnier than Keaton in a much 
smaller part. A comedy of the lunatic 
genre, its climaxes arrive when Keaton 
is pursued by a_ blonde comédienne 
(Thelma Todd). After he has become angel 
for the theatrical troupe, Keaton gets un- 
intentionally tangled up with his chorus 
at the Manhattan premiére and is greeted 
by the audience as a magnificent comedian. 


—« 


Crooner (First National) is not likely 
to please admirers of Rudy Vallée, Bing 
Crosby, Russ Columbo et al. It shows a 
radio singer (David Manners) who is a 
lout, a boor and a buffoon. Inflated by 
his sudden popularity—which is less the 
effect of his abilities than of his press- 
agent’s—he is faithless to his fiancée (Ann 
Dvorak) and haughty to the patrons of 
his night club. When they heckle him, 
he hits one, a cripple, on the chin. Pres- 
ently Crooner Teddy Taylor (unlike 
Crooners Vallée, Crosby, Columbo et al.) 
is a crooner no longer. He is tooting a 
saxophone in a third-rate orchestra. De- 
prived of his public, he at least has sense 
enough to retain his fiancée. 

Crooners and Broadway colyumists ap- 
peared upon the U. S. scene at about the 
same time and there has always been a 
deadly rivalry between them. It is easy 
to perceive the satisfaction of Author Rian 
James, Broadway colyumist for the 
Brooklyn Eagle, at being able to express 
his annoyance in a medium as rich as 
cinema. He has the pressagent (Ken 
Murray) describe Crooner Hayes as 
‘“‘Marconi’s gift to the morons” and shows 
Taylor unable to carry a tune. 


—-e 


Love Me Tonight (Paramount). A 
few more pictures like this will make 
theatrical producers begin to wonder why 
their public no longer likes the conven- 
tional artifice of stage musical comedies. 
Plot and music can chime together in the 
cinema. Instead of having a chorus plug 
the first song in Love Me Tonight, it was 
easy enough for Director Rouben 
Mamoulian to show Maurice Chevalier in- 
venting it: a man walking out of 
Chevalier’s tailor shop singing it; someone 
catching the air on the sidewalk and 
whistling it in a train; soldiers marching 
to it through a countryside where gypsies 
hear them; the gypsies playing the same 
song until even a Princess, mooning about 
on the balcony outside her bedroom, be- 


gins to sing it. The Princess (Jeanette 
MacDonald) is, naturally, a relative of 
the Vicomte de Vareze who has just did- 
dled Chevalier out of 20 suits of clothes. 
When Chevalier arrives at the chateau to 
collect his money, the Vicomte finds it 
expedient to conceal his extravagance 
from his father (C. Aubrey Smith) by 
introducing Chevalier as the Baron 
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Devil and the Deep (Paramount). In 
the effort to give him enough to do in his 
first U. S. cinema appearance, Paramount 
made the mistake of making plump, Brit- 
ish Charles Laughton’s part in this picture 
a little too “fat.” The result is that, in 
the person of Commander Charles Sturm, 
Laughton becomes the central figure in 
the story and what was supposed to be 
the main plot line—a romance between 
Mrs. Sturm (Tallulah Bankhead) and a 
handsome lieutenant (Gary Cooper)— 
seems a minor bit of business that might 





Loy, CHEVALIER & MacDonaLp 


Miss Loy makes the plot seem illogical. 


Coutelin. The customary developments of 
a story based on involuntary imposture— 
Chevalier making love to the Princess, 
avoiding the attentions of the Princess’ 
little cousin (Myrna Loy), making friends 
with the stag in a stag-hunt, singing a 
song about an Apache—lead up to a cli- 
mactic scene of parody which is all the 
more charming because it pretends not 
to be parody at all. To assure Chevalier 
that his being a tailor makes no difference 
in her feelings for him, Jeanette MacDon- 
ald overtakes a railroad train on horse- 
back, stops the engine by standing in the 
tracks : 

Love Me Tonight, even more than 
earlier Chevalier pictures which Ernst 
Lubitsch directed, has that air of light 
poetry as well as farce which the French 
comedies of René Clair contributed to 
cinema technique. In a plot which seems 
scarcely more than an impromptu play on 
words and music the only illogicality is 
Chevalier’s preferring Jeanette MacDon- 
ald to Myrna Loy. 

Myrna Loy can scarcely have been sur- 
prised at this state of affairs. She has 
been passed over for leading ladies who 
are usually her inferior in charm, appear- 
ance and ability, in more pictures than any 
other young actress in Hollywood. Born 
in Helena, Mont., she went to Los Angeles 
to go to art school. There she fashioned 
some bits of sculpture that met with the 
approval of the late Rudolph Valentino 
and his wife. She became their protégé. 
When Mrs. Valentino produced What Price 
Beauty?, Myrna Loy had a small part. 
She has had more than a hundred small 
parts since then. 


almost have been left out. Cooper and 
Bankhead have an exciting escape from 
a sunken submarine and are later tending 
toward matrimony but by this time the 
picture is really over. It ends when Sturm 
has steered his submarine under the bow 
of a steamer because he is morbidly jealous 
of his wife. 

Jealousy is an emotion rarely treated as 
it should be in the cinema. Laughton’s ex- 
position of the matter has a florid bril- 
liance that puts Tallulah Bankhead in the 
unpleasant position of being outplayed in 
her first good picture. Far more _hair- 
raising than the escape from the subma- 
rine is the way Sturm watches his wife out 
of the corner of his eye while laughing at 
one of his own jokes; the way he smiles 
while letting his wife know that he knows 
about her affair with the lieutenant. 

ES Sw 

The First Year (Fox). Janet Gaynor 
and Charles Farrell always marry each 
other in the cinema but this time they do 
it in the first reel instead of the last. The 
rest of the picture is taken up with their 
rather sweet little domestic difficulties 
which end when Tommy (Charles Farrell) 
puts over a real estate deal and Gracie 
(Janet Gaynor) whispers a golden secret 
in his ear. Farrell-Gaynor romances must 
remain an acquired taste, but Director 
William Howard managed to make this 
one preserve the warmth of Frank Cra- 
ven’s play from which it was adapted. 
Good sequence: Gracie trying to prepare 
a dinner for Tommy and an important 
client with the aid of a colored girl (Leila 
Bennett) who admits that she waits on 
table less expertly than she “washes.” 
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Yo & x A NEW REGIME in EUROPEAN TRAVEL 








Sidewalks of Chicago 

Last June a young commercial artist 
staged Manhattan’s first sidewalk art 
show, where artists and buyers dickered 
face to face over sales (T1mE, May 2, June 
13). Last week Chicago's artists swarmed 
into Grant Park, set their pictures on park 
benches or the ground and stood ready for 
buyers. Of the 200, able painters were 
Ivan Lorraine and Malvin Marr Albright, 
Mrs. Vivian Hoyt and Raymond Katz. In 
a welter of bad art, the artists were gay, 
buyers tolerant. Young buyers bought 
nudes, older ones “parlor pieces” of still 
life and landscape, totaling over $1,000 a 
day. Finally hoboes and Illinois Central 
commuters so jammed Grant Park that 
the park commissioners moved the artists 
off the grass onto the red-paved square in 
front of the Congress Hotel. 

The show’s organizer was Miss Cati 
Mount, 24, brash enfante terrible of Chi- 
cago’s art world. A graduate of the Art 
Institute, she runs the Little Gallery in 
the old Auditorium Building. Last week 
she sat under a yellow umbrella, leaning 
on a cedar cane, showing red toe-nails 
through her pointed sandals, and snap- 
pily ran the show. 

Little known is Chicago’s art colony. It 
is near the north side, centering around 
Rush Street. About 20 years ago, wealthy 
citizens began moving out of the old brick 
houses, and artists and writers began mov- 
ing in. Best known arty rendezvous is the 
Dill Pickle Club where bushy-haired Dr. 
Ben L. Reitman, onetime lover of Emma 
Goldman, author of The Second Oldest 
Profession, lectures nightly on sex. The 
favorite artists’ restaurants are the Ques- 
tion Mark, the K-9 Club, Schlogel’s in the 
Loop, Ballantine’s on Rush Street and the 
Round Table in the basement of a butcher 
shop on Chicago Avenue. Since the great 
days when Poet Vachel Lindsay, Novelist 
Theodore Dreiser, Dramatist Ben Hecht, 
et al. worked in Chicago, Chicago’s Bo- 
hemia has declined. 


Toad-Tiger 


As every schoolboy knows, most jade is 
green. Yet jade when pure is white. It 
is made green by an admixture of other 
minerals, usually chromium. And it may 
in fact be any one of three very hard 
minerals: nephrite, jadeite and chloromel- 
anite. Properly cut jade will give out a 
clear musical tone when struck. 

Most jade comes from upper Burma 
and southeastern Turkestan. In the west- 
etn hemisphere it is found in its natural 
state only in Alaska. Of cut jade 
lve very fine specimens have been found 
in Mexico. One is now in Berlin, another 
in Stuttgart, a third in the National Mu- 
seum of Mexico. A fourth is at Man- 
hattan’s American Museum of Natural 
History. It is a light green jadeite axe- 
head, a foot long, with a snouted. bawling 
lace on its side. Last week a fifth piece 
Went on exhibition at the American Mu- 
scum. Found 22 years ago by a U. S. en- 
gineer, now dead, during excavation work 
ona Mexican dam, it was bought and pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mrs. Payne 


Whitney, Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson 
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REX 


54,000 Gross Tons 
The Largest Liner Built 


Since the War 


Maiden trip Oct. 8 


O the Mediterranean in Five Days! With this unheard of 

speed, with the rare traditions of the Italian Marine, 
together with an advanced design that includes enormous 
deck-space and the largest outdoor tiled pools afloat, the REX 
and Conte di SAVOIA will bring you a new conception of 
luxury at sea. Brilliantly they lead a fleet of favorites... 
ROMA, Conte GRANDE, AUGUSTUS, SATURNIA, 
VULCANIA ... in frequent sailings over the route 
chosen by hosts of initiated American travelers. 
Apply local agent or I State St., New York; 1601 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington 


St., Boston; 944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N. Mict in Ave., Chicago; 
386 Post St., San Frar 0; 129 Decat St., New Orleans 
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and John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney. Simi- 
lar in workmanship to the axehead, it is 
called a Tenth Century tiger, representing 
the god Tezcatlipoca of the little-known 
Olmec people who once lived in the states 
of Vera Cruz, Oaxaca and Tabasco and 
are sometimes cited as the first users of 
rubber. The tiger looks more like a pale 
green toad with a semi-human crested 
head making a horrid bawling grimace. It 
is about the size of a big apple, with holes 
in the topknot and sides, apparently for 
use as an ornament. Last week jade ex- 
perts swarmed around the toad-tiger. 


Penitentiary Art 

Art takes time. Convicts have lots of 
time. Last week in Clinton Prison at 
Dannemora, N. Y., and in the McAlester, 
Okla. Penitentiary, convicts had turned 
artist. At grey, feudal Clinton where in 
1929 the inmates rioted (Time, Aug. 5, 
1929), Convict Peter J. Curtis, onetime 
Brooklyn sign painter, was holding art 
classes. From g to 10 a.m. he taught his 
colleagues lettering; from 1o to 11, figure 
composition; from 11 to 11:30, color mix- 
ing and color schemes; from 2 to 3 p.m., 
perspective, “style and individuality”; 
from 3 to 3:30, color harmony. In his 
free time he painted genre subjects: A 
Pinch of Snuff, showing an old shoemaker; 
Flemish Fisher, etc. etc. His students, 
avoiding life studies, copied hunting dogs 
from calendars, men on horseback from 
photographs, pictures of beautiful women. 

In the McAlester Penitentiary is an old 
man whose paintings hang in several 
offices of the Oklahoma State Capitol, in 
the prison mess hall and the warden’s 
house. In 1898 Charles Matthew Conrad 
Maass suspected his wife of putting poi- 
son in his breakfast pork and sauerkraut. 
He fired three charges of buckshot into 
her. In his 33 years in jail he has painted 
hundreds of pictures, sold not one. Like 
Dannemora’s artists, he too copies his 
pictures, sometimes from memory. Called 
the Mad Artist, he is irrational except for 
his ability to copy pictures. His subjects 
include a Resurrection of Christ, a por- 
trait of President Harding and Gains- 
borough’s Blue Boy. 

‘Blankly jabbering, the toothless, 
paunchy old man, 66, with closecropped 
hair, beady blue eyes, steelrimmed spec- 
tacles tied behind his bullet head, shuffles 
in carpet slippers every morning to the 
trusty building for breakfast, shuffles back 
to his studio in an old mule bari: to work. 
He refuses to appear before the clemency 
board for a pardon. Summoned, he stops 
jabbering long enough to say he is better 
off in jail. 


CROSLEY EfeZiic REFRIGERATOR 


Latest Features... Full Family Size 





Now Within the Reach of Alu 


\gterry size 214 cubic ft. net ca- 
+A pacity electric refrigerator bear- 
ing a nationally known and recognized 
name at a phenomenally low price. 
Not a midget. Incorporates all latest 
features—self contained and remov- 
able unit, temperature control for 
quick freezing, defrosting switch, flat 
bar shel verfect insulation, flat 
top, broom ch legs, white porcelair 
interior, plenty of ice cubes. Also 0 
other sizes: 4% cu. ft. net capacity, 
$99.50; 5% cu. ft. net capacity, 
$139.50. All prices F. O. B. factories, 
50 tax extra. Send for Booklet or see 
aqme =(Dearest Crosley dealer. 
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New Outlook 


Offspring of Manhattan’s teeming Low- 
er East Side, alumnus of the nation’s most 
notorious political machine, Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith has by the liberal quality of his 
ideas, the forthrightness of his character 
made himself a leading voice in the choir 
of U. S. thought. But currently he seems 
to sulk in his high Empire State Build- 
ing, almost a man without a party. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Smith is a man without a ros- 
trum; expired is the contract under which 








Epitor SMITH 


For him, “plenty”; for America “a second 
chance.” 


he had written a weekly feature for Mc- 
Naught Syndicate since January 1931. 

Lately Alfred Smith had a telephone 
call from a man he had never met. Then 
there was an interview. Last week the 
name of Alfred Emanuel Smith was in 
gold letters on an editor’s door at No. 515 
Madison Avenue in Manhattan. From 
that office, late this month, will emerge the 
first issue of the New Outlook. 

Having bought bankrupt Outlook, one- 
time vigorous commentator on U. S. af- 
fairs, at auction last month (Time, July 
11), gruff-voiced, ambitious Publisher 
Frank Aloysius Tichenor pondered how to 
bring it to anything like the power it had 
when the late Theodore Roosevelt was its 
star contributing editor. Writers he could 
get, and funds from his backer, Republi- 
can National Committeeman Frederick 
Stanhope Peck of Providence, R. I. But 
he wanted much more. Publisher Tichenor 
got it. Mr. Smith accepted the post of 
editor-in-chief, at a salary not revealed 
save as being “plenty.” Publisher Tiche- 
nor called the acceptance last week 
“America’s second chance at a once and 
recently wasted opportunity for counsel.” 

For managing editor New Outlook got 
big-framed, red-haired Francis Walton, 
30, from the New York Herald Tribune. 
Ten years a newsman, Managing Editor 
Walton is aware that editorial comment 
on world news is customarily based upon 


second-hand information. He planned to 
have much of New Outlook’s comment 
written by newsmen on the spot. Editor 
Smith will not only help shape policies 
but will also write editorials and articles, 

Publisher Tichenor last week did not 
need to point out what many a U. S. Lib. 
eral discerned: that the 1932 Presidential 
campaign would now have the Smith utter. 
ances that distinguished the one in 1928: 
that Editor Smith would now be entirely 
free of party politicians. Publisher 
Tichenor is a reverent admirer of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. In his announcement last 
week he deftly coupled a Rooseveltian 
maxim “aggressive fighting for the right” 
with a familiar epithet “the Happy War- 
rior. 


Birth Watch 

For nine days last fortnight a “birth 
watch” of newshawks and cameramen 
camped outside the gates of the Morrow 
estate at Englewood, N. J., waiting to 
flash the news of the advent of Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh’s second child. One day 
Mrs. Dwight Morrow and Mrs. Lindbergh 
were seen to leave the estate in Mrs. 
Morrow’s Cadillac. A Hearst newshawk 
chased them to a Hudson River ferry. 
Just as the Morrow car rolled onto the 
boat, alert attendants slammed a gate in 
front of the newshawk’s car. 

The birth-watchers telephoned _ their 
city desks that evidently the Lindbergh 
baby was to be born in Manhattan. 
Skeptical city editors scoffed, warned 
against “alibis.””. The vigil continued. 

One morning last week Colonel Lind- 
bergh cheerily telephoned his “approved 
press (all but Hearstpapers and tabloids) 
that a son had been born. Later he issued 
a formal appeal for privacy “to. permit 
our children to lead the lives of normal 
Americans.” The Press gratefully ac 
cepted the notice, put re-write men to 
work in various characteristic fashions: 

United Press: “Englewood, N. J—A 
new mite of humanity . . . slept tonight 
in the nursery of the kidnapped and mur- 
dered Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr. 

. In an adjoining room, Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh. rested from the ordeal of 
motherhood, listened delightedly to the 
shrill wails of the new arrival... .” 

Universal: “. ..He came at 7:30 
o'clock in the white nursery of the Mor- 
row home at Englewood. .. .” 

Chicago Tribune: “. . . The estate was 
quiet except for the rumble of the milk 
wagon and arrival of Dr. Edward Hawkes 
and three other specialists. i: 

Similarly the New York Americat, 
World-Telegram and Sun. Times, Herald 
Tribune, Evening Post contented them- 
selves with reporting that the baby was 
born at the Morrow estate. More cau- 
tiously, the Associated Press merely put 
the birth announcement under an Engle- 
wood dateline. 

There was no further official informa- 
tion for two days. Then the New York 
City Health Department received the 
Lindbergh birth certificate. It revealed 
that the baby had been born in the Mar 
hattan apartment of Mrs. Morrow. 
East 66th Street. 
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ANIMALS 


Robins, Squirrels, Rats, Pigs 

U. S. newspaper readers were indignant 
last week at a cable dispatch from Eng- 
nd. To the Manchester Guardian a cor- 


lows: 

“The American robin redbreast (named 
mistakenly by the English settlers after 
the real robin in England) is a thrush. He 
isa large bird with a dull red breast and 
he struts across the lawns with the char- 
acteristic thrush walk. ... The Ameri- 
an squirrel .. . isd large grey rat... .” 

U.S. indignation soon found a spokes- 
man in the New York Sun. Cried the Sun: 
‘Well, those English can pull our legs at 
peace conferences, do us in the eye in 
disarmament treaties and help Europe 
cheat us out of War Debt billions; they 
can call us dollar-chasers, jazz maniacs 
and Prohibition hypocrites, but they can’t 
all our robin not a robin and our grey 
squirrel a rat. No, sir!” 

The Sun called the American Museum 
of Natural History, learned that both U. S. 
{ British squirrels belong to the Sciuridae 


amily, but that whereas the grey U. S. | 


quirrel is known scientifically as Sciurus 
arolinensis, England’s red squirrel is 
called by the unflattering name of Sciurus 
wlgaris. English robins, like U. S. robins, 


belong to the family of thrushes (Twr- | 


lidae). “So,” concluded the Sun, “Amer- 
ian robins are American robins; English 
robins are English robins; squirrels are 
squirrels; rats are rats, and pigs is pigs, 
though English bacon is not American 
pacon 


o— 


Recurrent Rat 


Readers of “The Wisdom Box,” George 
(. Mackinnon’s colyum in the Boston 
Daily Record, learned last month of a 
strange & wonderful white rat, owned and 
disowned by Philip Baldwin of Medford, 
Mass, radio control man for National 
Broadcasting Co.’s Station WEEI. Radio- 
man Baldwin, reported Colyumist Mac- 
Kinnon, bought two white rats, one of 
which soon disappeared from its box in 
the Baldwin garage. It had been missing 
ten days when Mr. Baldwin suddenly be- 
held it perched impudently on a brake 
drum of his automobile. He grabbed. 
missed. The rat darted out of sight into 
the car’s internals, Mr. Baldwin knew not 
where, 

Mr. Baldwin took his car to a greasing 
station, requested rat-removal. Greasers 
searched vainly for 45 min., gave up. Mr 
Baldwin went to an auto-laundry, had his 
r thoroughly soaked. The rat stayed in- 
side. 

For 500 mi. he drove the car with the 
white rat somewhere inside. Sometimes it 
would come out in the tonneau, frisking 
over the seats. Once it appeared on the 
hood, dashed across the windshield. Finally, 
one day, Mr. Baldwin drove over a bumpy 
toad. Out fell the rat. Mr. Baldwin sped 
away, last saw the rat running after him. 

Last week Station WEEI, gratified at 
the publicity Mr. Baldwin’s rat had given 
it, had further news for its patrons. The 
fit was back—not in the automobile, but 
Mr. Baldwin’s back yard. 


respondent had addressed himself as fol- | 
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One of the joys of summer is the extra 
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your throat is parched and you are tired and hot, then you have 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Morgan Foster Larson, one- 
time (1929-32) Governor of New Jersey 
& Mrs. Larson; a daughter; in Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. Name: Joan. 





Engaged. Charles Latimer Stillman, 
28, treasurer of Time, Inc.; and Frances 
Disosway Johnson, 22, Manhattan social- 
ite. 

Married, John Harriman, 27, son of 
Broker Oliver Harriman; and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Case Morgan, 28, onetime associate 
editor of Vanity Fair, daughter of Pro- 
prietor Frank Manning Case of Manhat- 
tan’s literary Hotel Algonquin; in New 
London, Conn. 

a ee 

Married. Rufus T. Bush, 24, son of 
Irving T. Bush, head of Brooklyn’s Bush 
Terminal Co.; and Jane Louise Reid, 24, 
of Kansas City, Mo.; in Kansas City. 
Week ago Son Bush was divorced from 
Joan Jeffrey Bush in Bentonville, Ark. 


ehaibe 

Married. Frank Hague Jr., 25, son of 
potent Democratic Boss Frank Hague, 
Mayor of Jersey City; and Mary Kathryn 
Jordan, 20, daughter of Dr. Harvey Er- 
nest Jordan, assistant dean of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Department of Medicine; 
in Deal, N. J. 

Married. Catharine Gardner Boyer, 
daughter of A. T. & T.’s Director George 
Peabody Gardner; and William Mayer 
Mayes, leader of the Theosophist religious 
colony at Ojai, Calif.; in Ojai. 

-_— eo 

Married. Violet Raymond, niece of 
Henry Ford; and one Francois Audi, of 
Paris; in Adrian, Mich. Mrs. Appalah 
Audi, mother of the bridegroom, unable to 
attend, had a special, simultaneous mar- 
riage service performed in Lebanon, Syria. 

gi 

Married. Helen Grace Carlisle, 34. 
novelist (Mothers Cry, We Begin); and 
James M. Reid, 30, textbook editor; in 
Manhattan. 

Married. Frances Grant Starr, 46. 
stage and film actress, onetime wife of 
Artist William Haskell Coffin; and 
Robert Golden Donaldson, 55, Washing- 
ton, D. C. banker; in Manhattan. 

Divorced. Cathleen Vanderbilt Cush- 
ing, 30, daughter of the late Reginald 
Vanderbilt; and Harry Cooke Cushing 
III, Manhattan broker; in Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

Left. By the late William Lippard 
McLean, publisher of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin: an estate of $6,750,187; 
to his sons Robert and William Jr. and a 
daughter, Mrs. John S. Williams, minor 
bequests to other relatives and employes; 
in Philadelphia. 

Died. Margery Latimer Toomer, 33. 
novelist (We Are Incredible, This Is My 
Body), white wife of Jean Toomer, Negro 
psychologist and writer; after childbirth 
(daughter) ; in Chicago. 


TIME 


Died. Dr. Johann Schober, 57, twice 
Chancellor of Austria (1921-22, 1929- 
30); of heart disease; in Gutenbrunn, 
Austria. Beginning as a clerk in the police 
department Dr. Schober rose to the high 
office of head of the Austrian Federal 
police which position he retained until 
his death. For some years during the 
reign of Emperor Franz Josef he safe- 
guarded the security of visiting monarchs, 
met Edward VII of Great Britain from 
whom he learned English. Regarded as 
conservative, Schober was trusted and 
liked by the anti-Marxists, the nervous 
bourgeoisie and the Jews, especially during 
the years immediately following the War. 
Famed for negotiating with Dr. Julius 
Curtius, then German Foreign Minister, 
the Austro-German customs union (Zoll- 
verein), which ultimately was declared 
illegal by the World Court, Dr. Schober 
was known as the statesman who in 1931 
“helped disturb the peace of Europe.” 
His death followed by some three weeks 
that of his equally famed political rival, 
Mgr. Ignaz Seipel. 


Died. Mme Michalina Moscicki, 62, 
wife of Poland’s President Ignace Mos- 
cicki; of cancer; in Warsaw, Poland. 


Died. Junius Spencer Morgan, 65, one- 
time banker, art collector, cousin of J. P. 
Morgan; in Valmont, Switzerland. 


ry - 


Died. Professor Edward Everett Hale, 
69, author, great-great-nephew of Patriot 
Nathan Hale: of a heart attack; in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


«—_—- 


Died. Wilton Lackaye, 69, famed ac- 
tor; of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 
Famed chiefly for his réle of Svengali in 
Du Maurier’s Trilby (1895), he played for 
years on Broadway. One of the founders 
oi the Actors’ Equity Association, he was 
an early member of the Lambs’ Club and 
the Catholic Actors’ Guild of America. 
His first wife, Alice Evans, died in 19109. 
In 1928 he secretly married Kathryn Al- 
berta Riley, 37, who had nursed him back 
to health. In 1920 Lackaye paid a visit 
to John J. McGraw, during which it was 
claimed he insulted Baseballer McGraw. 
Lackaye said that McGraw put out his 
right hand in friendship, then struck him 
on the jaw with his left. After the fracas 
Lackaye nursed a broken ankle, had Mc- 
Graw suspended from the Lambs’ Club. 


° 


Died. James Edward Gaffney, 70, one- 
time owner of the Boston “Braves,” poli- 
tician, great & good friend of the late 
Charles Francis Murphy, Tammany Hall 
leader; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in East 
Hampton, L. I. 


Died. Samuel Taylor Bodine, 77, board 
chairman of Philadelphia’s United Gas 
Improvement Co.; after a year’s illness; 
in Villanova, Pa. 


— — 


Died. Bishop Earl Cranston, 92, dean 
of bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; of old age; in New Richmond, 
Ohio. 
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THEATRE 


New Season 

Broadway theatrical folk were busy as 
bees last week. In 17 playhouses rehears- 
als were in progress. Five new produc- 
tions were somewhere on the road bound 
for Manhattan. Managers were picking 
casts for 27 others. And in New York 
opened—and closed—the new season's 
first play: 

Domino. Producer William Augustin 
Brady got his season-opener from his wife 
Grace George, who adapted it from the 
French of Marcel Achard. A faithful wife 
(Jessie Royce Landis), disturbed by her 
husband’s jealousy of her onetime lover 
(Geoffrey Kerr), hires a_ne’er-do-well 
called Domino (Rod La Rocque) to pre- 
tend that it is he who has been her lover 
The love of Lorette and the foppish Cre- 
mone had been a routine, spiritless affair 
Domino makes of it a romantic adventure, 
much to the discomfort of both ex-lovers, 
much to the bewilderment of the husband, 
Heller (Robert Loraine). By the time 
Husband Heller learns which man has 
really loved his wife it is too late for the 
knowledge to do him any good or hapless 
Cremone any more harm. 

Somewhere between Paris and New 
York Domino lost its charm, possibly in 
the translation which turns “Sans blague!” 
to “Oh, yeah?” Domino’s few funny 
moments were due to Geoffrey Kerr, who 
stuttered, smoked cigarets in a foot-long 
holder, made both pathetic and amusing 
his portrayal of fumbling ineffectuality 


Of the 1oo-odd plays, musicomedies 
and revues which New Yorkers may see 
before Christmas some of the more pron- 
ising are: 

Flying Colors, a revue by Howard 
Dietz & Arthur Schwartz; with Clifton 
Webb, Patsy Kelly, Charles Butterworth. 

Here Today, a comedy about Av 
thoress Dorothy Parker by George Up- 
penheimer & George S. Kaufman; with 
Ruth Gordon, Sally Bates, Donald Mac- 
Donald. 

Smiling Faces, a musicomedy with 
Fred Stone & family, which has been on 
tour since last December. 

The Comic Artist, a play by Pulitzer 
Prizewinner Susan Glaspell (Alison's 
House) & her husband, Norman Matson. 

The Good Earth, dramatized by Owen 
& Donald Davis from Pearl Bucks 
Pulitzer Prizewinning novel; with Alla 
Nazimova, Earle Larimore. 

Dinner at Eight, by George S. Kaui- 
man & Edna Ferber. 

Dangerous Corners, by John Boynton 
Priestley (now running in London) 

Liliom (revival), with Eva LeGallienne 
& Joseph Schildkraut. 

The Great Magoo, Ben Hecht & Gene 
Fowler’s candidate for the Pulitzer Prize. 

And Life Goes On, by Vicki Baum 
(Grand Hotel) & John Golden. 

Alien Corn by Sidney Howard and The 
Rape of Lucrece by André Obey; with 
Katharine Cornell. 

New editions of the Scandals (Georg 
White), Vanities (Earl Carroll), Passing 
Show (Lee & Jake Shubert). 
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MEDICINE 


Cuban Strike 

The medical insurance system of Cuba’s 
mutual benefit clubs last week forced the 
National Medical Federation of Cuba to 
call a strike. The clubs, or centres—no- 
tably the Galician Centre and the Asturian 
Centre each with about 100,000 members 
—are among Cuba’s richest institutions. 
Tourists often mistake the ornate Asturian 
clubhouse near the new Capitol Building 
for President Machado’s palace which is 
several blocks away. 

Club members pay monthly dues of 
fom $1 to $3.50. For $1 an individual 
member is assured full medical attention. 
The $3.50 takes care of an entire family. 
There are two great divisions among the 
dubs—the Spanish and the Cuban. The 
Cuban are strictly mutual benefit socie- 
ties, admit only those who cannot afford 
topay for private attention. The Spanish 
cubs maintain great social halls and 
schools. They resemble U. S. fraternal 
societies like the Moose (see p. 13). 

Last week the medical men decided al- 
together too many club members were ap- 
plying for sick benefits. They dared not 
denounce the club insurance system which 
has become a vested interest in Cuban 
affairs. But club members might be chal- 
lenged with little risk of reprisal. Every 
member, declared the doctors, who can 
iflord to do so should make private calls 
on his physician and not sponge on the 
clinics. 

The Spanish clubs demurred. Dr. 
Ricardo Nunez Portuondo, president of 
the Cuban Medical Delegation, pleaded in 
vain. Last week 500 doctors went on 
itike against the Spanish club clinics. 
Minister of the Interior Octavio Zubi- 
arreta Ordered doctors employed by the 
Department of Health to man the practi- 
cally deserted clinics. 

Necrobiotic Rays 

Three investigators, widely separated 
last week reported on an invisible light 
ray which seems to be the intimate tool 
of death. 

At the Smithsonian Institution Dr. 
Florence E. Meier fired ultra-violet light 
waves of various lengths at green, one- 
celled plants called algae. The algae suc- 
cumbed to waves which were almost as 
short as x-rays. 

At the University of California Profes- 
sor W. W. Lepeschkin took living yeast 
cells into a pitch dark room and killed 
them. In dying they gave off a short, x- 
tay-like radiation which affected some sil- 
ver bromide (ray-testing compound) in 
the room. 

At the University of Pennsylvania Dr. 
Ellice McDonald, oncologist, and Dr. 
Alexander John Allen, physicist, are try- 
ing to strike germs and cancer cells dead 
with these short rays by producing them 
in body recesses by means of injections of 
certain chemical solutions. When x-rays 
activate these solutions, the chemicals 
throw the short ultra-violet darts into the 
wuclei of the cells, which thereupon 
perish. 


) ¢ . | 
Professor Lepeschkin suggested these 


wands of death be called necrobiotic rays. 
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Sentimental Journey 

To frail, spindly, gentle Auguste Pic- 
card, the stratosphere is not merely a re- 
mote layer of the atmosphere. It is an 
environment, a kingdom, a marvelous sea 
in which to swim; an Olympus from which 
to survey Earth’s glories. Last week for 
the second time Professor Piccard pene- 
trated the stratosphere in a balloon. His 
purpose, as last year, was to study the 
cosmic rays. But his Shelleyesque spirit 
was that of a voyager revisiting a world 
which only he had explored. 

The bushy-haired professor, who looks 
precisely like a cartoonist’s idea of a 
scientist, seems ready to pop with excite- 
ment as the balloon is being readied at 
Dubendorf Airdrome, Zurich. He has his 
long-awaited assurance of at least 18 
hours of good weather. Not only must 
he be sure of fair skies to receive him, 
but also that no layer of clouds shall blind 
his descent. Now the great yellow cotton 
bag, of 14,000 cu. ft. capacity, is laid care- 
fully out on the field by 100 workmen, 
sweating under a blazing sun. The shroud 
lines which support the spherical alumi- 
num gondola are straightened out with 
meticulous care. In the cool of night 
hydrogen is fed from cylinders into the 
envelope. In less than an hour the infla- 
tion is finished. The bag is one-fourth 
inflated, bulges at the top like a mush- 
room. 

Now with his own hands Professor Pic- 
card installs the escape valve rope which 
leads from the bag through a mercury 
chamber into the gondola. It was failure 
of that valve to function on last year’s 
flight that nearly cost the lives of the pro- 
fessor and Charles Kipfer, his assistant. 
Kipfer is there today helping, casting en- 
vious glances at youthful Max Cosyns, 
the new assistant. Kipfer’s parents for- 
bade him to make the second flight. . . . 

About 5 a. m. all is ready. Professor 
Piccard speaks briefly into a radio micro- 
phone. He salutes the crowd of 15,000, 
in which stands famed Dr. Hugo Eckener. 
He embraces his wife, his four eldest 
children. He follows Assistant Cosyns 
through the round manhole into the 7-ft. 


sphere. Cosyns immediately busies him- 
self with his instruments, is not again seen 
by the crowd. But Professor Piccard 
thrusts his hairy head out the port, 
beckons to Mme Piccard. With a flourish 
he kisses her hand. He signals the ground- 
crew of 100 to cast off. Silently, easily 
the balloon rises. Professor Piccard 
laughs merrily, waves, cries: “Au revoir, 
Marianne! Au revoir, mes enfants! Au 
‘voir!’ He swings the port to, is gone. .. . 

Within the aluminum globule Professor 
Piccard was almost grudging about the 
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“Au revoir, Marianne! Au revoir, mes 


enfants!” 


occasional attention he must give to his 
instruments. He wanted to be at one of 
the nine window ports, watching the earth 
drop away, watching the heavens em- 
brace him. ... He found time to jot 
eloquent notes of what he saw. Excerpts :* 


“5:34 a. m. Brilliant daylight floods 


*Published exclusively by 
Newspaper Alliance. 
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all about us. My young friend Cosyns 
begins his experiments in connection with 
the cosmic rays. What are we to discover? 
We wonder. 

“5:43a.m. We have soared to a height 
of 5,248 ft. Lucerne and Rigi stretch 
magically beneath us, remote and beauti- 
ful in the radiance of this perfect day. 
. . . We are perspiring profusely... ,~ 

“6:15 a.m. The view is grandiose. It js 
almost beyond our conception. There js 
Glarnisch. And also below us are the 
Silberhorn and Eastern Alps which I, as 
a young mountaineer, climbed 15 years 
ago. Never, then, did I dream of this. 

“6:17 a. m. The temperature has 
dropped to... about 39°. The gas in 
the balloon is expanding [decreased pres. 
sure]. ... The balloon is now com- 
pletely spherical. .. . 

“8:42a.m. And now we come in sight 
of the Obergurgl Glacier. What memories 
this brings back to me of last year's 
ascent! . . . We came down then on that 
very sheet of ice which at this moment 
glistens before us. . 

“t1:10 a. m. We are sailing over the 
Engadine. 

“11:50 a.m. We have only 20 sacks of 
ballast left. We decide the time has come 
. . . to descend. We shall make our land- 
ing in Italy. 

“72 Noon. At this instant we open a 
valve releasing hydrogen. 

“72:12 fp. m. We have attained an 
altitude of 54,120 ft., or more than 10} 
mi. All human records broken! Try to 
imagine our elation! It is very cold... 
5° below zero. We are suffering in- 
temsely...... 

For the next four hours the 
drifted slowly downward, at the same time 
describing a curve around the extreme 
north of Italy. Familiar with Italy’s sur- 
face, Professor Piccard discerned from 
15,000 ft. the gleaming surface of finger- 
shaped Lake Garda, site of Italy’s sea- 
plane school. For nearly two hours he 
hovered over the vicinity. Near Edolo 
north of the lake, the balloon drifted so 
low it was prematurely reported down. 
Airplanes, fast motors, sped toward the 
spot. Colonel Mario Bernasconi, con- 
mander of the flying school, circled his 
seaplane around & around the balloon. 
Professor Piccard thrust open a port, joy- 
fully waved his handkerchief. For a 
moment it looked as if the balloon would 
land in the water but it cleared the south- 
ern shore. Then it plunked down into a 
field near Desenzano, jolting its occupants 
and instruments into a tumbled heap. No 
damage beyond a dent in the gondola. 
Villagers and soldiers helped make the 
cratt fast. .»... 

Professor Piccard and Cosyns stepped 
out. Dizzied by the sudden change from 
freezing to blistering temperature, they 
staggered. Then they sat down, opened a 
can of peaches, munched bananas prol- 
fered by villagers. 

With earliest interviewers Professor 
Piccard, weary and hungry, was brusque. 
“Too tired. Too tired. See me tomorrow. 
But after eleven hours of sleep he was 
again the wispy, high-collared Marco 
Polo, bubbling over with tales of wonders. 
Said he: 

“A visit to the stratosphere, which is 4 
world apart, is delightful beyond descrip- 
tion... . No storms, no ice, no snow 
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The temperature is always between 50° 
ad 60° below zero Centigrade. The 
yinds always blow horizontally when they 
blow at all. Consequently they will not 
ifect future travelers, who, I believe, 
will be crossing from Paris to New York 
in six hours in the near future. . . . My 
emotional reactions make me feel sure of 
pleasures which are ahead for strato- 
iourists of the future.” 

Even as Marco Polo would have 
boasted of the jewels he saw growing on 
trees, Professor Piccard told of the cosmic 
ays which bombarded his balloon “like 
rin ona tin roof” (see p. 22). 

Motherly Mme Piccard soon arrived at 
Desenzano to join her husband. Plump- 
cheeked, spade-bearded General Italo 
Balbo, commander of Italy’s air force, 
himself flew the Piccards to Venice, 
diered a plane to whisk them back to 
Zurich. 

Uphill 

On the north-pointing finger of New- 
foundland, across from Harbor Grace, are 
two towns on the Trinity Bay shore: 
Heart’s Delight and Heart’s Content. 
Studying a map of the North Atlantic, 
Pilot James Allan (“Jim”) Mollison, 27- 
year-old Scot, reckoned that a flyer west- 
hound from Europe on a certain course 
might first sight land at Heart’s Content. 
So he named his silver Puss Moth mono- 
pidue atter that town—not, as some sup- 
posed, after his bride of three weeks, 
famed English Aviatrix Amy Johnson. 

One day last week Heart’s Content was 
lroning over Heart’s Content, N. F. but 


—@ 





International 


James ALLAN MOLLISON 


“ ’ 


. . jolly well all in,’ 
brawny Pilot Mollison did not see the 
town. It was pitch dark. Moreover, he 
had other things to think about. He had 
een in the air some 20 hours since pulling 
tis sturdy, overloaded little craft up from 
the beach at Portmarnock—the same 
‘each on the east coast of Ireland whence 
Kingsford-Smith flew the Southern Cross 
‘0 Harbor Grace two years ago. Captain 
Mollison had planned to land at Harbor 
urace, refuel as quickly as possible, fly on 
‘0 New York, snatch a minimum amount 


TIME 


of rest, streak back via Harbor Grace to 
London, all within two and one-half days. 

Now he was precisely on his course, 
after some unpleasant groping in fog at 
sea. Heart’s Content’s four-cylinder en- 
gine was working like a jewelled watch. 


There seemed to be enough fuel. He’ 


would fly nonstop to New York. On he 
pressed, across St. John, past Halifax. 
. . . Then fog again swirled in, shrouding 
the rocky coast. The fuel supply, now 
about 25 gal., ceased to look so large. 
Fatigue bore down upon Pilot Mollison, 
fatigue such as he had rarely known, even 
on his record flights from Australia to 
London and London to Cape Town (TIME, 
May 9). Back to New Brunswick turned 
Heart’s Content to land easily in a 
meadow 35 mi. from St. John, 30 mi. 
from Maine. Pilot Mollison offered no 
excuse for giving up except, “I was jolly 
well all in.” 

Already Capt. Mollison was twice dis- 
tinguished by his 30 hr. flight. It was the 
first westward solo across the Atlantic 
(“uphill,” against prevailing winds); the 
first North Atlantic crossing in a light 
plane. He abandoned all thought of a 
hasty return flight, flew leisurely to Roose- 
velt Field, L. I., there to rest for a few 
days before heading back to England via 
Harbor Grace. 

A native of Glasgow, Pilot Mollison has 
been flying since he entered the Royal 
Air Force nine years ago at the age of 
18. He attracted the attention of genial 
Charles Cheers Wakefield, Lord Wakefield, 
British oil tycoon, patron of aviation and 
speedboat racing, who backed his first 
two record flights. 

The African flight made Pilot Mollison 
definitely a national hero. Last week the 
London Press went wild with excitement. 
Raved the Daily Express: “Captain Molli- 
son stands in the company of the great 
pioneers—Columbus, Vasco da Gama and 
Sir Francis Drake.”’ 

Heroes 

While a new transatlantic flyer flashed 
across the sky last week (see above) old- 
time transatlantic flyers made less con- 
spicuous news: 

Brock & Schlee. In Detroit friends 
of round-faced William S. Brock and lean 
Edward Frederick Schlee took steps to re- 
store for exhibition the monoplane Pride 
of Detroit in which the team flew from 
Detroit to Tokyo exactly five years ago. 
Purpose: to raise funds for Pilot Brock 
who lies ill of cancer in Chicago. Pilot 
Schlee revealed that he had paid $2,700 
for the “public banquet” tendered himself 
and Brock upon their return from Tokyo. 

Post & Gatty. At the White House 
President Hoover pinned Distinguished 
Flying Crosses to the lapels of Pilot Wiley 
Post and Navigator Harold Gatty. 


Nonstop 

In Kansas City Charles Hirsch, 16, 
matched his model airplane, on which he 
had worked 200 hours, against a model 
built by his friend David Dunleavy, 18. 
David’s plane circled prettily, made a 
three-point landing. Charles’s zoomed up, 
continued to climb, climb, climb. For an 
hour and a half Charles chased it across 
town until, a tiny speck in the sky, it 
vanished heavenward. 





HAVE YOU EVER HEARD ANYONE ASK FOR A BETTER GOLF BALL THAN THE IMPORTED DUNLOP 


THE IMPORTED 
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The modern fire truck—less picturesque, per- 
haps, than the old horse drawn ‘‘steamer’’ of 
yesterday—but far more efficient. Faster, surer, 
more dependable—meeting the needs of progress. 


MEETING the needs of PROGRESS 


Exceptional performance under stress, freedom from trouble, 
dependability, satisfactory service for far more than the usual 
number of miles and months of battery life—those are 
the qualities on which owners base their preference for 
Willard Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries. Finer in quality 
and performance than at any time in Willard history, these 
batteries today are efficiently meeting the needs of progress. 


Thread-Rubber Insulators are made of vulcanized hard rubber and cotton threads. 
Rubber for strength and long wear. Threads to give uniform porosity. These features mean 
uniformly efficient batteries and provide complete insulation. You can get them only 
in a Willard. All Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries are in genuine hard rubber containers. 


THREAD-RUBBER 
a BATTERIES 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. e Cleveland e Los Angeles « Toronto, Ont. 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR Aircraft - Automobiles + Bus and Truck - Motorcycles + Emergency Lighting 


Lighting Plants - Marine Equipment + Motor and Pleasure Boats - Radio - Sound Pictures + Telephone and Com 
munications + Taxicabs + Oil Circuit Breakers - Diesel Engines + Ditching Machinery + All Industrial Purposes 


Thirty thousand friendly Willard dealers help you keep YOUR battery fit. Use them. 


QUICK STARTS AND MANY OF THEM 
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Ruling 

Because his lease stipulated cancellation 
if his earnings were impaired by an act of 
God, Paul G. Forthy of Birmingham, Ala. 
vacated when the Depression whittled 
down his income. He was sued by his 
ndlord. Judge Arthur Jenkins last week 
ruled that the Depression was not an act 
of God. 


Co-operative Credit 


Since the ebb tide of Depression first 
vt in, Wall Street bankers have united 
often in mighty efforts to impound the 
waters of deflation. Spurred on by Gov- 
emor Eugene Meyer of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, big New York banks com- 
bined again last week under the leadership 
of President Mortimer Norton Buckner 
of the Clearing House Association to 
lunch the long-debated $50,000,000 Com- 
modities Finance Corp. (Time, Aug. 15). 
Though dubbed “the commodity pool” in 
its rumor stage, C. F. C. will purchase no 
commodities. It will conduct a financing 
business along strict banking lines. Banker 
Buckner defined its scope as “‘faci‘itating 
the fnancing of the purchase, carrying, and 
orderly marketing ... of agricultural 
aid other commodities.” Actual opera- 
tions will be handied by two subsidiaries, 
one engaging solely in an acceptance busi- 
ness, the other lending to worthy com- 
panies. C. F. C.’s directors are represen- 
atives (in most cases presidents) of the 
ig subscribing banks whose deposits total 
ix billion dollars. 

Board chairman of New York Trust, 
Banker Buckner is an old hand at co- 
operative banking. He headed the Clear- 
ing House Committee when its members 
promptly offered to lend up to 50% on 
leposits tied up in the defunct Bank of 
United States. When the torrent of fail- 
wes threatened to engulf a large part of 
he banking system last autumn, he was 
licked for president of National Credit 
Corp., which buttressed frozen institutions 
util organization of the R. F. C. Last 
week National Credit Corp. retired an- 
ther $19,000,000 of its outstanding notes. 
tringing the total repaid to subscribing 
anks up to about $105,000,000. The re- 
maining $30,000,000 is expected to be paid 
ii before the year end, the affairs of the 
Corporation wound up. 

Banking opinion continued to be di- 
vided last week as to C. F. C.’s potential 
value. Its supporters point out that it 
wll provide commodity financing in 
gions where ordinary banking facilities 
ave all but disappeared, and where banks 
we unable or reluctant to extend further 
tedit. Scoffers doubt the reality of a 
earth of bank credit for sound borrowers, 
pont out the huge pool of R. F. C. funds 
iid the failure of eligible borrowers to 
‘ep up for direct loans from the Federal 
Reserve in large numbers. 

There are few critics of another co- 
operative banking enterprise, American 
‘ecurities Investing Corp. (“the bond 
pool”), formed by J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
ither banks to purchase sound but de- 
meciated bonds for profit (Time, June 
3). Its formation marked the turn in the 


bondmarket. Officered by Morgan Part- 
ners Thomas William Lamont and George 
Whitney as president and board chairman, 
A. S. I. C. has called for only $10,000,000 
of its subscribed $100,000,000. Even on 
that sum Wall Street thinks it must have 
rolled up a fat profit. A boiling bond- 


market last week brought the Dow-Jones 
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BANKER BUCKNER 
Again he took the lead. 


averages 24% above their June lows. Nu- 
merous second- and third-grade issues have 
registered gains that shame the perform- 
ances of shares on the Stock Exchange. 
Meat Eaters 

Though the cost of living has gone down 
20%, the National Industrial Conference 
Board computes that the U. S. wage- 
earner’s weekly pay envelope has shrunk 
27.3% in real purchasing power. Despite 
this shrinkage the wage-earner has been 
able to buy more meat for his platter. 
Last week the Institute of American Meat 
Packers announced that total meat con- 
sumption was up for the first-half of the 
third Depression year. Though less beef 
and veal went on the U. S. platter, pork 
consumption was up 152,000,000 lIb., lamb 
up 13,000,000 lb. Last year’s meat con- 
sumption was above 1930 but still below 
1929. The Institute’s figures cover the 
Federally inspected two-thirds of the in- 
dustry’s meat. The other one-third is 
slaughtered at small abattoirs not engaged 
in interstate trade, or at local butcher 
shops. The rise in meat eating the Insti- 
tute attributes to low prices, in some 
cases the lowest of the century. The 
sharp rally in hogs (Time, July 11) only 
brought pork prices abreast of the 1904 
level. 

Each & every U. S. citizen last year 
swallowed 133.2 lb. of meat inclusive of 
goats. Since the end of the beef-steak era 
meat consumption has tended to decrease. 
Pork has supplanted beef as the prime 
item of U. S. meat diet. Highest per 
capita meat consumption was in the panic 
year 1907—155.1 lb. As Food Adminis- 
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trator, Herbert Clark Hoover brought it 
down to 120 lb. in 1917, but it had climbed 
back to 149.7 lb. by 1924. Theories of 
balanced rations and a trend to vegetari- 
anism have since cut it down sharply. 
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Giant Insurance 


A joy to megalomaniacs are the thump- 
ing big round numbers of U. S. business. 
Biggest and roundest of all are life in- 
surance numbers. Insurance men delight 
in rolling off the $108,800,000,000 of in- 
surance in force, the industry’s total re- 
sources of $21,000,000,000. That sum is 
larger than the U. S. national debt. The 
companies’ annual income exceeds the nor- 
mal Federal budget. Insurance men love 
to relate that U. S. insurance companies 
hold for investment more than 20% of all 
U. S. railroad bonds, 35% of all utility 
bonds, 35% of all industrial bonds, 22% 
of all farm mortgages. Two-thirds of the 
business is done by the ten largest com- 
panies of which the leader is Metro- 
politan Life—No. 2 U. S. corporation.” 
Though insurance men are exceedingly 
proud of their Depression record, they 
were glum last week when the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents (culling re- 
ports from 44 companies and 82% of the 
legal reserve business) announced that 
volume of new insurance for the first 
seven months was off 15.3%, that July 
volume was off 23.5%. Despite the drop 
alert and ubiquitous salesmen placed $5.- 
700,000.000 of group, industrial and or- 
dinary insurance in the seven lean months. 

U. S. life insurance has doubled in the 
past ten years. It now amounts to 70% 
of the world’s total. Accustomed to 
whopping big increases year after year, in- 
surance men were disappointed in last 
year’s trifling increase in total insurance 
in force. The $16,400,000,000 of new 
business was almost entirely offset by 
lapses and surrenders of policies. 

There have been only a few life in- 
surance receiverships, among small con- 
cerns, during the Depression and the big 
companies have invariably taken over the 
policies, in almost every case without loss 
to the policy holder. This practice is not 
to save the face of the industry, but be- 
cause it is profitable business for the 
strong companies. Large reserves and 
ultra-conservative investment _ policies 
enabled U. S. life companies to increase 
their total payments to beneficiaries and 
policyholders $638,000,000 from 1929 to 
1931. Loans to policyholders have leaped 
more than $1,000,000,000 since the 1929 
stockmarket crash, reaching a total of $2.- 
827,000,000 for the 44 companies report- 
ing May 31. Many a U. S. citizen found 
that his savings for a rainy day had been 
all washed away except his insurance, a 
fact which insurance men think will sell 
more & more insurance when private in- 
comes again turn upward. 

*No. t corporation is American Telephone & 
Telegraph with consolidated assets of $5,024,- 
000,000. Last week A. T. & T. directors 
gathered in Manhattan, pondered its earning of 
$4.02 per share for the first half, its cash and 
liquid securities of $214,000,000, its 71 
stockholders, declared the regular quarterly $2.25 
dividend. The country interpreted it as a gesture 
of confidence. Not so sanguine, the directors 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. last week 
cut the dividend from $3 to $2, although Gen- 
eral Motors (of which du Pont owns 9,981,000 
shares) paid its regular 25¢ quarterly dividend 
fortnight before. 
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Depreciated security prices are of little 
concern to insurance companies if pay- 
ment of interest and eventually principal 
is assured, for the bulk of their funds is 
in bonds and mortgages. Mounting policy 
loans have given life officials the greatest 
concern, followed by farm mortgages. 
R. F. C. credit has removed the threat of 
wholesale railroad defaults. Federal credit 
agencies have bolstered the farm mort- 
gage situation. But policyholders of many 
a company will probably this year receive 
smaller dividends to credit against their 
premiums. 

Since the famed New York insurance 
scandals of 1905 (in which Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes got his political 
start as a persistent, logical inquisitor), 
insurance companies have been very sensi- 
tive to public opinion. For years after- 
wards insurance company-baiting was a 
prime sport of legislators throughout the 
land. In the wake of the scandals the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
was formed largely to straighten out 
bungling laws, sweeten public opinion, 
promote standardized practices. Later 
the Association concerned itself more with 
broad insurance questions, gathering sta- 
tistics. Its annual December meeting is 
the big insurance moment. 


Coffee Scare 

Though few U. S. coffee-drinkers knew 
it, a threat hung over them last week. 
There was a possibility that soon their 
coffee cups might not be refilled at the 
asking, even that they might not be filled 
at all. The blockade of revolutionary 
forces in the great Brazilian coffee port of 
Santos by the Federal Government was 
threatening the chief source of U. S. coffee. 
Slipping out after the blockade was estab- 
lished, the last coffee boat from Santos 
docked in Manhattan Aug. 4 with 13,200 
bags aboard. 

Biggest coffee pot in the world is the 
U. S. coffee pot. Into its cavernous maw 
is dumped nearly half the world’s total 
average annual production of 250,000,000 
bags. About half is poured in from cans 
and packages, about half in bulk. Out of 
the Niagaran spout are poured 60 billion 
cups a year—one and one-third cups daily 
for every U. S. man, woman & child. Two- 
thirds of the coffee for the big U. S. pot 
comes from Brazil. Colombia, Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Java, Mocha and 
other tropical lands furnish the other one- 
third, mild coffees which are blended with 
the strong Brazilian. Using a million bags 
a month, the U. S. last week had visible 
stocks which would keep the big pot full 
for another 20 days. The Farm Board has 
another 1,050,000 bags which it can start 
to market Sept. 1 at the rate of 62,500 
bags a month. Bartered for wheat, this 
coffee shows the Farm Board a paper 
profit of $4,000,000. At the instance of 
coffee roasters the Farm Board last week 
started negotiations with Brazil to modify 
the contract to permit larger monthly 
sales. 

Coffee men scouted talk of a prolonged 
shortage. Lesser Brazilian coffee ports are 
still exporting. The price of Santos has 
jumped only 2}¢ a pound in the last 
month. Though quotations for delivery 
next March would normally be higher than 
near contracts, September contracts now 


TIME 


stand 2¢ above March contracts, indicat- 
ing the belief of coffee men that while a 
shortage may develop, it will be temp- 
orary. 


Fixer on the Warpath 

Like few Californians, Alfred Cleveland 
Blumenthal prefers to live in the East. 
Born 41 years ago in San Rafael across 
the Bay from San Francisco, he grew rich 
before he was 30 as a real estate and thea- 
tre promoter. In 1924 he went to Man- 
hattan for a rest, sold West Coast Thea- 
tres Co. to William Fox, was retained as 
Cineman Fox’s chief fixer. He was mainly 
concerned with accumulating properties 
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Avrrep C. BLUMENTHAL (RIGHT) & 
FRIEND 


They know what courts are for. 


for Fox Theatres Corp. A shrewd, able 
negotiator, Fixer Blumenthal piled chain 
upon chain. He it was who negotiated the 
famed $50,000,000 Loew’s deal for Wil- 
liam Fox. Natty, chipmunkish Fixer 
Blumenthal boasts that after months of 
dickering he was finally able to close the 
deal because he correctly interpreted 
scraps of a conversation he overheard be- 
tween two foolish daughters of a cinema 
tycoon who did not know what they were 
talking about. Wall Street thinks that it 
was Fixer Blumenthal who arranged the 
compromise by which William Fox was 
ousted from his company (for $18,000,000 
plus $500,000 annually for five years) in 
favor of the bankers. The Press knows 
him as a good friend of Mayor James 
John (“Jimmy”) Walker of New York 
who week-ended at the Blumenthal estate 
in Larchmont last fortnight between ses- 
sious of his trial at Albany (see p. 14). 
Though more at home in a hotel than a 
courtroom, Fixer Blumenthal made news 
last week because of his law suits. 

As owner of $25,000 of Paramount Pub- 
lix Corp. bonds, Fixer Blumenthal sued 
that company to set aside an agreement 
by which Paramount last March had 
pledged 23 of its films as the chief col- 
lateral for a $9,500,000 loan. Because 
Paramount transferred the films to a sub- 
sidiary, strengthened the loan with other 
promises, Fixer Blumenthal charged vio- 
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lation of the bond indenture, thought the 
position of his and other Paramount bonds 
had been jeopardized. Company officials 
pooh-poohed the charges as unfounded.* 

Last December Fixer Blumenthal sued 
Fox Theatres for a past due note. It was 
settled for $520,000—$50,000 down, the 
balance in weekly instalments. When Fox 
Theatres went into receivership the pay- 
ments ceased. Last week Fixer Blumen. 
thal sought to have the company removed 
from receivership so he could enter judg. 
ment for the full amount of the original 
note less the sum already paid. He scored 
the receivership proceedings as “collusive, 
sham, fictitious, in bad faith and of 
ulterior motive.” 


No sooner had fixer Blumenthal taken 
to the warpath last week than he was sued 
for $4.485, allegedly due as profits on a 
$5.000 investment in his show Girl Crazy 
Suer was a Philadelphia firm headed by 
Mr. Blumenthal’s friend Albert Monroe 
Greenfield, shrewd banker-promoter. Pro- 
moter Greenfield, too, once fixed’ for Wil- 
liam Fox. He it was who negotiated the 
sale of Fox holdings in First National Pic- 
tures to Warner Brothers in 19209. 
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Rubber Dolly 


If a child is not given a doll it will make 
one. But because better dolls can be 
manufactured than can be fashioned at 
home from old rags, sticks and twine, 
more than $25,000,000 worth of dolls are 
sold each year. The Depression has made 
small inroads into doll sales. Centre of 
the U. S. doll industry is Manhattan’ 
lower West Side where 22,000,000 dolls 
are made annually. An infant industry 
(before the War practically all were im- 
ported), U. S. dolls are protected by a 
tariff ranging up to 70%. The business is 
highly specialized. One of the largest 
units, Margon Corp., makes only eyes, 
teeth-&-tongues, voices. Most dolls’ hair 
is mohair or artificial silk, but eye lashes 
are real hair, imported from nuns in 
certain Italian convents at $8 a pound. 
Though many a doll is sold naked or 
equipped merely with a diaper and safety 
pin, Complete wardrobes are available. In 
Cleveland in 1928 a heavy demand was 
found for dolls’ trousseaux (including 
evening dresses and ermine wrap) retail 
ing at $200. 

All U. S. rubber companies busy them- 
selves developing new uses for rubber 
They have branched into everything from 
dirigibles to syringes, from road paving t 
toothbrushes. Last week B. F. Goodrich 
Co.'s subsidiary, Miller Rubber Products, 
announced that after six years of exper 
mentation it had perfected a new rubber 
doll. Flesh tints are ingrained, the skit 
soft, the limbs flexible. There is no in- 
terior bracing to make it heavy and 
cumbersome. James Taylor, head of the 
doll division, says that it was first mant- 
factured only in an 18-in. size, but tha 
the cry for smaller sizes forced them to 
supply dolls down to 10 in. Dollman 
Taylor’s division has been operating 0! 
a 24-hour schedule for several weeks to 
take care of advance orders for “My 
Dolly.” 

*Last week Paramount bonds were selling 4 
a on the dollar, up 30c from their depress! 
ow. 
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rubber Common DivipENbs, Minority INTEREST OF 
ing from § ONsuMERs’ Deposits AND ADVANCES FOR SUBSIDIARIES . 
yaving to ee ee a ee 3,619,614.94 
a Current LIABILITIES: AVAILABLE FOR DivIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
‘TodUCKS, 4 : Thaw 81. 365.07 C ¢ Srock or Paciric Ligutina Core. $ 
Accounts Payable . . . . . $1,365,077.21 OMMON Stock OF Paciric LIGHTING Corp. 4 
f experi: ’ il 
Accruep Accounts: 
Vv rubber , , . " 
the skin Bond Interest . . . . . . 1,434,090.22 DivipENDs ON PREFERRED STOCK e-. #-% 882,245.95 
's no in- Taxes c+ 2 & wo & + See 
wy and Dividends Payable . . . . . 1,775,075.30 AVAILABLE FOR DIvIDENDS ON COMMON Stock $ 6,884,366.76 
d of the Miscellaneous . . . . . . . «©2483, 167.13 . ; , ¥ 
st manu: 5 i Casu DivipENDsS ON Common Stock. . . = 4,825,893.00 
but th Total Current Liabilities . 2. . . 0.) 9,191,547.62 
them Reserves: REMAINDER TO SuRPLUS.. . . . . . « ~« $ 2,058,473.76 
Dollman Depreciation $52,65 
ee - « « «+ $52,636,241.79 
— a Consumers’ Chargesin Controversy 2,250,402.43 Per Share Balance Available for Dividends on 
sinngy Insurance and Miscellaneous . 4,191,307.35 Common Stock Equals . . . . . . = - $4.28 


or “My — 
Beal Reserves . . «. «ss ew st 59,077,951.57 


celiing at WOMB. www. » ee ee «~~ 18,144,610.27 
—_ TOTAL. ...... « « « $266,504,506.49 


The above Gross and Net Revenue excludes $1,470,609.85 ac- 
tually collected in disputed rates for certain territory under an 


interlocutory injunction of a United States Statutory Court. 













DISCOVERED 
“SECRET” OF PIPE 
SATISFACTION 
TEN YEARS AGO 


EN years ago Mr. J. Franz Norgren 

of Madison, South Dakota, was still 
engaged in the search well known to every 
pipe smoker—the search for the ideal to- 
bacco. Then one day his seeking was re- 
warded. He found it at last in Edgeworth! 
For some time he believed he had stumbled 
upon a “‘secret.’’ But as the years passed 
he met up with the “‘little blue tin’’ with 
increasing frequency. Mr. Norgren’s letter 
tells the story of his discovery. 
























Madison, South Dakota, 
December 25, 1931. 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

Today, Christmas Day, I received a 
half-pound of Edgeworth from a friend. 
That's a real gift! Ten years’ intimate 
acquaintance with this excellent tobacco 
only intensifies my approval of a friend's 
good judgment. 

When I first smoked 
thought I had discovered a secret. I had 
no idea before how satisfactory a fine 
blend could be. I came to look upon a good 
pipe packed with Edgeworth as a point of 
distinction wherever I might be. My ob- 
servations since have upheld my theory. I 
meet up with the little blue tin with ever- 
increasing frequency. 

Living in the country, a fellow gets to 
be particular about tobacco. To my mind, 
Edgeworth is the one tobacco that shows 
up best in any circumstances. At work or 
at leisure, there's no pal that comes up as 
cheerfully and that lends itself so per- 
fectly to the moods of man and nature as 
another pipe of Edgeworth. 












Edgeworth, I 















The point is, though, Edgeworth isn't 
the secret I thought it was. It's out 
such things don’t stay secret when you 





have friends. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Franz Norgren. 






Are you one who has never known the 
genuine satisfaction of a good pipe and 
good tobacco? 

Then take up your pen right now and 
drop a line to Larus & Brother Co. at 104 
S. 22d St., Richmond, Va., and ask for a 
free sample packet of Edgeworth Smoking 
Edgeworth is a different tobacco. 
It is and_ slow- 
burning. Its blend of 
choice burleys with the 
natural savor sealed in 
cannot be matched 
regardless of price or 
fancy packaging. Put 
Edgeworth in your 
pipe and smoke it. 

You can buy Edge- 
worth in two forms 

Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. All 
from 15-cent pocket 
pound humidor tins. 
come in vacuum sealed tins. 
the Edgeworth radio program 
Cob Pipe Club of Virginia—broadcast 
over the Coast to Coast Red Network of 
the National Broadcasting Company every 
Wednesday evening at 10 o'clock, Eastern 
Daylight Saving time. 
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TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Radio for Your Car...New Low Price 


The CROSLEY ROAMtH0 


OU have wanted a radio 
in your car—yoy have 
been waiting for the cost to 
come within reason—here jt 





Father } is—the we Roamio—the 
new 6-tube 5 erhete me 
In Pittsburgh Lawrence Reed, 8, swore. automobile radio "ame 


Can be placed in any car in 
any location desired. Priced exception. 
ally low. Installation quickly made, 
Equipped with full dynamic speaker, 
Send for Booklet or see the nearest 
Crosley dealer. Priced complete with 
tubes, tax paid. Batteries and in- 
stallation extra. 
Western price slightly higher. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Father John Reed seized a glowing poker, 
seared Lawrence Reed's lips. 
Banker 

In Spokane, Wash., Harper Joy, invest- 
ment banker, for his summer vacation 
joined a circus as a clown. 





— Dept. A-63 Cincinnati, Ohio 

Snake ~ An: ; 
. j ERS 

Near Kolhapur, India, a snake dropped Suicky EF- r LP cane 


from a tree onto a ferryboat. The passen- 
gers rushed to the other side of the boat, 
which turned over, drowned 100. 


——--¢ 





Cured 

In Cleveland two months ago, William 
Chase, 26, entered City Hospital as a 
psychopathic patient. Week ago, as he 
was about to be released as cured, he at- 
tended an athletic meet in which only 
patients pronounced “cured” could par- 
ticipate. Diomede Petrillo, 15, picked up | 
a javelin, hurled it wildly, hit Patient 
Chase in the neck, killed him. Informed 
that Chase had died, Diomede Petrillo 
became hysteric, delirious. Unable to 
make him understand that police absolved 
him, psychiatrists doubt that he will re- 
cover. 


| BOUND COPIES 
| et TIME Are Now Reade 


Volume XIX —Part II 
(April 4 - June 27) 
$2.50 Postpaid 


TIME, Inc. 350 E. 22nd St. Chicago 


CALVERT 


SCHOOL 
COMES TO 
é YOUR HOME 


Time-worthy is Calvert 
School—private instruc- 
tion for your children in your home. Successful 
for 27 years, this established Baltimore institu 
tion enrolls 6000 boys and girls yearly. Children 


Catching 

In San Francisco guests convened to 
witness the marriage of Martha Catching 
and Dr. Robert Max Herbst. After a long 
delay it was announced that the wedding 
was postponed, because Fred Herbst, best 
man and brother of the groom, and Ann 
Catching, maid of honor and sister of the 
bride, had eloped. 


Soda 

In Derby, Conn., Joe Soda, vendor of 
soft drinks, was arrested for violating the 
liquor law. 


Milkman 

In Pittsburgh Mary Sleck, 23, clad only 
in a veil, rushed into the street, hailed a 
milkman, ordered him to drive to the po- 
lice station, told police she had shot her 
husband through the foot because he re- 
fused to apologize for coming home late. 





of any age can profitably pursue these carefully 
planned courses offered by Calvert which cover 
work from Kindergarten to High School. Calvert 
students complete elementary courses in sk 
years, thus saving two years, and take honors 
in High or Preparatory School. 

Time readers on western ranches, in mou 
tain camps, in small towns, who do not have 
the blessing of good schools near at home, can, 
through Calvert, arrange for the education of 
their children in the home. Lessons requite 4 
few hours daily. Plentiful playtime with chil 
dren of your own choosing. 

Extremely moderate cost includes all books, 
equipment, instruction, with personal super’ 
vision from teacher in Baltimore. 


Child-educator V. M. Hillyer, founder of the Calvert 
successful books, 


Invalid 

In Oakland, Calif., firemen discovered 
they could not move Invalid P. J. Evans 
from his burning home. They covered him 
with a rubber sheet, supplied him with 
an oxygen tank to prevent suffocation, put 
out the fire. 


Bungalow 


In the Nation for Aug. 17 appeared the Home Instruction School, w:ote th 
f ing ¢ vertise > » Oh aT “A Child’s History of the World,”” “A Child's Ge 
following advertisement: “TO LET, on ography,” included im course. Hundreds of Americans 


abroad educate their children this way. Use coupon below. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
98 E. Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Md. 


club property adjacent to a large nudist 
park, a five-room stone bungalow, com- 
pletely and attractively furnished. Ten- 
ant or lessee must be qualified for, and 
desire, membership in the nudist club 
which owns the large wooded, surround- 
ing estate, distance two and one-half 
hours by train from New York City.” 


Please send me full information, including sample lesson. 


Name 


Address— 
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Tue Past RECAPTURED—Marcel Proust 
—A, & C. Boni. 

Proustians, whose numbers are growing 
in all Western lands, say that the late 
great Marcel Proust (died Nov. 18, 1922), 
half-Jew, half-snob, whole-hearted _ re- 
memberer of his past, was the ranking 
writer of his time. With U. S. publication 
of The Past Recaptured, seventh and last 
part of his gigantic “novel,” The Remem- 
brance of Things Past, which crept into 
print in France from 1913 to 1926, U.S. 
Proustians may now read their Bible from 
Genesis to Revelations, without benefit of 
dictionary. 

Translation of Proust’s work into Eng- 
lish was begun by able Charles Kenneth 
Scott-Moncrieff in 1922. He carried on 
his job leisurely and well until death 
stopped him two years ago, with only one 
nore volume to do. So pleased had critics 
been by his translation that Publishers 
Chatto & Windus looked high, low and 
carefully for a worthy successor, finally 
it upon Author Stephen Hudson (A True 
Story). Hudson’s version did not satisfy 
’.§. Publishers Boni, who chose Fred- 
erick A. Blossom, Ph. D., ex-professor at 
Johns Hopkins, to make the U. S. trans- 
lation—careful, sober, with occasional 
Ph. D. irruptions into footnotes. 

The Author. Marcel Proust (pro- 
nounced “Proost’”?) was born in Paris in 
1871, son of a well-to-do bourgeois doctor 
aad his Jewish wife. Delicate and sensi- 
tive from birth, he suffered all his life 
from asthma. From a very early age he 
was intellectually and socially ambitious, 
took himself with a seriousness which only 
success can excuse. His poor health did 
not prevent his taking his degree and serv- 
ing his military service. His father wanted 
him to be a diplomat, but he postponed 
the issue by dabbling at the Sorbonne. 
Meeting with Henri Bergson influenced his 
decision on a literary career. 

Meantime he had wormed his way into 
aristocratic salons of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, gradually built up a reputation 
aman of fashion, a wit, a beautiful 
talker. So great was his renown and his 
care for it that when he entertained at 
dinner he would eat beforehand so that 
his tongue could wag undisturbed. His 
entrances were timed strategically: just as 
i gathering was preparing to break up 
Proust would enter, set the room a-buzz 
with his rapid-fire monolog: “Do you 
know whether the Duc de— stayed on in 
the boudoir with Mme Z? Could you 
explain the kiss he gave her, in the very 
middle of the ball?” “Overwhelmingly” 
gentle in voice, elaborately formal in man- 
ner, Proust smiled continually, gazed 
londly at society from brilliant black eyes 
under drooping eyelids and ‘“‘a Saracen’s 
beak.” Extravagant, generous—his tips 
Were fantastic—he dressed like the dandy 
he was: creamy pink shirt-front, a rose 
ot orchid in his lapel, light-colored gloves 
with black points. Even in summer, for 
ear of catching cold, he wore a heavy 
pelisse. An impressed English visitor to 
Paris said that Proust was “really the only 
man I ever saw dining in a fur coat.” 
Some of the lions Proust tamed: Prince 





de Polignac, Count Robert de Montes- 
quiou (chief prototype of Proust’s “Baron 
de Charlus”’), Baronne Alphonse de Roths- 
child, Edmond de Goncourt, Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns, Anatole France, Prince An- 
toine Bibesco and his cousin Marthe. No 
coward, Proust fought a duel with a jour- 
nalist who had reviewed him unfavorably. 
He was a Dreyfusard when merely to be 
a Jew in France was dangerous. 

Though his friends said of him: ‘‘Mar- 
cel can never be anything but a man- 
about-town,” Proust intended something 
different and bigger. Though his first two 
books (Portraits de peintres, Les plaisirs 
et les jours) were comparatively slight, 
attracted little attention, he was always 
taking notes for his Big Book, eventually 
filled 20 huge notebooks with material. 
After his beloved mother died in 1905, 











Marcet Proust 
like a dit er 


groping his way.” 

Proust retired from society, set to work in 
earnest. In his famed cork-lined (sound- 
proof) room he lived, an invalid-recluse, 
for the remaining 17 years of his life, 
occasionally venturing out again into soci- 
ety to verify a point in his reminiscential 
writing, often summoning his fashionable 
friends to question them about so-&-so’s 
gestures, the material of so-&-so’s gown. 
He wrote mostly at night, with the win- 
dow shut on account of his asthma, “‘in 
an attitude as inconvenient as possible: 
a bad pen, a half-empty bottle of ink. . . 

He held his sheet of paper in the air and 
wrote without supporting it on anything 
at all... . He refused to have a shade 
fixed on the lamp that dazzled him.” He 
became so completely absorbed in_ his 
writing that he once worked three days 
at a stretch. Once he sallied out to the 
Louvre to refresh his memory about a 
picture, did not realize until he got there 
that it was midnight. Proust was sorry to 
die because he wanted three more years 
in which to revise his book; he was glad 
dying took him a long time because he 
could take notes on what it was like, 
work them into his death-bed scene of 
Bergotte. As his fever grew worse he sent 
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out to his favorite hotel, the Ritz, for iced 
beer, took no other nourishment. 

It was not easy to find a publisher for 
The Remembrance of Things Past. André 
Gide, who later found in Proust “a lake 
of delights,” was at first unimpressed. One 
publisher was annoyed at Proust’s devot- 
ing 50 pages to “how he turns over & over 
in his bed before getting to sleep.” Finally 
the first volume was published by Grasset 
at Proust’s expense. Critics, except for a 
few, hardly knew what to say about it. 
could not make up their minds until the 
second volume won the Prix Goncourt. 
From that day on, Proust’s reputation, 
like his ponderous book, slowly gathered 
strength. 

The Book. Proust describes his book 
to a friend as a novel. “At least it is 
more a novel in that it swerves less from 
that form than from any other. There is 
a person who tells it and who says: I; 
there are plenty of characters. . . . And 
from the point of view of composition it 
is so complex that it develops very be- 
latedly when all the ‘themes’ have begun 
to combine. You can see that all this has 
nothing very engaging about it.” A series 
of interrelated stories of interrelated char- 
acters, it is linked and bounded by the 
stream of time meandering through it. on 
which the gradually aging narrator is the 
central voyager. Says Proust: “Thus a 
part of the book is a part of my life which 
I had which I rediscov- 
ered eating a little which I had 
dipped in tea, a flavor which delighted me 
before I had recognized it and identified 
it as one I had once relished almost every 
morning; immediately all my life at once 
was resuscitated, and, as I tell it in the 
book, as in the Japanese game where the 
little bits of paper immersed in a bowl of 
water become persons, flowers. etc.. all the 
people and gardens of that period of my 
life came out of a cup of tea.” 

No realist, Proust sums up, in The Past 
Recaptured, his creative raps 
shrewdly in passing at “objective” 
writers :* 

“To read the subjective book of these 
strange signs (signs standing out boldly, 
it seemed, which my conscious mind, as it 
explored my unconscious self. went 
searching for, stumbled against and passed 
around, like a diver groping his way), no 
one could help me with any rule, for the 
reading of that book is a creative act in 
which no one can stand in our stead, or 
even collaborate with us. And therefore 
how many there are who shrink from writ- 
ing it; how many tasks are undertaken in 
order to avoid that one! Each happening, 
the Dreyfus case, the War, supplied fresh 
excuses to the writers for not deciphering 
that book—they wished to assure the 
triumph of right, rebuild the moral unity 
of the nation, and they had no time to 
think of literature. ... But... art is 
the most real of all things, the sternest 
school in life and truly the ‘Last Judg- 
ment.’ ” 

“T” is a sensitive, spoiled child. mor- 
bidly dependent on his mother. He grows 
older, spends vacations in the country 
town of Combray, the seaside at Balbec., 
falls in love with little Gilberte Swann. 
The story of M. Swann’s hopeless love 


forgotten, and 


madeleine 


proc ess, 


more 


*Only contemporary writer 
mentions is Aldous Huxley. 


whom Proust 
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affair with Odette is introduced. Later 
the narrator takes up with Albertine, is 
desperately unhappy with her—among 
other reasons, because he suspects her of 
Lesbian tendencies. She runs away from 
him and is killed in an accident. During 
the War the narrator takes refuge in a 
sanitarium, emerges to find his social 
world tottering, aged, ready for death. As 
U. S. Proustian Edmund Wilson epito- 
mizes, “in the long last sentence of the 
book the word ‘Time’ begins to sound, and 
it closes the symphony as it began it”: 
“Tf. at least, there were granted me time 
enough to complete my work, I would not 
fail to stamp it with the seal of that Time 
the understanding of which was this day 
so forcibly impressing itself upon me, and 
I would therein describe men—even 
should that give them the semblance of 
monstrous creatures—as occupying in 
Time a place far more considerable than 
the so restricted one allotted them in space, 
a place, on the contrary, extending bound- 
lessly since, giant-like, reaching far back 
into the years, they touch simultaneously 
epochs of their lives—with countless inter- 
vening davs between—so widely separated 
from one another in Time.” 


Womanhood A ffronted 

THE SHELTERED Lire—Ellen Glasgow 
—Doubleday, Doran. 

The Southern lady of the old school, 
helpless product of exaggerated chivalry 
and Victorian prudishness, may never in 
real life have been such a pathetic mon- 
ster as Authoress Glasgow’s heroine, but 
she was at least recognizably similar. This 
sad story of how a fading Virginia belle 
tried to taper off into normal old age may 
affront the shades of Southern colonels 
but should arouse only wondering pity 
from a differently complicated generation. 

To the aristocracy of her Virginia town 
Mrs. Birdsong had become a legendary 
beauty long before she began to lose her 
looks. In the best tradition of famous 
belles she had married George. least 
eligible, most worthless of all her flocking 
beaux. George was a charmer, that goes 
without saying, but he was woman-crazy, 
could not even draw the color line. The 
situation was unfortunate but usual. 
Where Mrs. Birdsong deviated from the 
human to the holy was in refusing to do 
anything about it except by straining more 
& more to be George’s ideal. Never 
natural when Gecrge was around, she 
never reproached him, always smiled, 
always pretended he was knight to her 
lady. Both of them had a terrible time 
but pretended to each other that every- 
thing was perfect. When little Jenny 
Blair, daughter of her old friend the Gen- 
eral, began to grow up and be attractive 
to George. he manfully resisted tempta- 
tion as long as he could. Jenny Blair 
chose an unfortunate moment to throw 
herself into George’s arms. Mrs. Birdsong 
saw them; for once her lacquer cracked. 
The result was shattering for George. 
disastrous for George’s overworked ideal. 

Authoress Glasgow writes of her South- 
erners as one having authority; through 
her velvety Southern glove she makes her 
iron fingers felt. Only the old General 
(who has not been successful with women) 
seems to have her full sympathy. She 
allows him several pretty speeches, some 


good ones: “When a man is young, every 
woman seems to be moving in his direc- 
tion. When he is old, he realizes that they 
are all moving away.” 

The Author. Ellen Anderson Gholson 
Glasgow, born, raised and resident in 
Richmond, Va., hotbed of Southern tra- 
dition, decided she would not be a 
romantic, sentimental Southern _ belle- 
lettriste. She announced: “What the 


South needs now is—blood and irony.” 
Plump, lively, slightly deaf, she finds life 








ELLEN GLASGOW 
Her Birdsongs crack. 


agreeable and amusing. Though she 
thought she could die of happiness if her 
first book was accepted, after her 17th was 
published she remarked: “I’ve never been 
happy and have not died.” Authoress 
Glasgow lives in an old house in the heart 
of Richmond at No. 1 West Main Street, 
entertains there her friends James Branch 
Cabell, Mary Johnston, Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, Hugh Walpole. She has never 
married. 


Timid Soul 

THE STRANGE River—Julian Green— 
Harper. 

Surprisingly likened to Dostoyevsky 
(by André Maurois. now No. 1 French 
popular writer and blurber) whose sym- 
pathy for his characters is notorious, 
U. S.-French Author Julian Green writes 
of his human specimens with the coldness 
but without the spite of an Aldous Hux- 
ley. His uninspiring, rather clammy books 
are informative but disagreeable, arouse 
respect but rarely sympathy. 

Philip. hero of The Strange River, is a 
timid, rich, unambitious young man whose 
growing neurasthenia takes the uninterest- 
ing form of preoccupation with the petty 
details of his own life. He lives in a 
ménage a trois with his wife, with whom 
he is only on speaking terms, and his older 
sister-in-law. Eliane, just shivering on the 
verge of old-maidhood. Eliane knows 
Philip better than he knows himself, 
knows also all about her sister’s lover, 
does not resent Philip being cuckolded 
because she loves him herself. Her minute 
caretaking of him gets on Philip’s nerves, 
but it never occurs to him why she does it. 
At last Eliane, unable to stand the situ- 


ation any longer, goes off to a boarding. 
house. Philip finds her there, seems agi. 
tated, wants to ask her “a serious ques- 
tion.” The question: Is he getting fat? 
Eliane has hysterics, finally comes home, 
tells Philip just what she thinks of him as 
a man, as a cuckold, as a human being. 
But she continues to love him. Philip 
swallows it all, wanders down to the Seine 
to contemplate suicide timidly; then goes 
home to his colorless wife, his dreadful 
Eliane. 


Wabash Wildwood 

THe Years or Peace—LeRoy Mae 
Leod—Century. 

Of the small but increasingly respect: 
able group of U. S._historico-pastoral 
novelists (some of them: Willa Cather, 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, T. S. Stribling, 
“Maristan” Chapman), Author LeRoy 
MacLeod is not smallest or least respect- 
able. The Years of Peace, his second 
novel, is quietly & fully written. Like any 
well-told story of the past, it seems truer 
than history. 

Tyler Peck was no ordinary Hoosier 
farmer. Hot-headed Kentuckian, he had 
had to come home from college to work 
gn the farm when his older brothers went 
off to fight for the North. Tyler had itched 
to enlist. but on the Confederate side. As 
a youthful revenge on his family for not 
letting him go to War he married the 
daughter of a no-account neighbor, emi- 
grated to Indiana to his Uncle Lafe’s 
farm. There he worked with erratic 
energy as husband & husbandman. Crops 
& children came, but Tyler wanted wilder 
oats. At the news of Lee’s surrender 
Tyler was furious, thought he had missed 
his big chance, meditated going West. In- 
stead he began to call at easy Minnie 
Scott’s when her husband was away. 
Tyler’s wife tried hard to be his better 
half, but it was rock-like Uncle Lafe who 
kept his hand to the plough. And to such 
good purpose that when Uncle Lafe died 
Tyler had learnt his lesson. The years of 
stormy peace quieted into real peace at 
last: Tyler dropped Minnie, took up with 
his wife, was glad to be a farmer. 





Books of the Week 

Lost Lectures—Maurice Baring 
—Knopf ($3). 

THE STRANGE River — Julian 
Green—Har per ($2.50). 

Tue Past RecaptureD—Marcel 
Proust—A. & C. Boni ($2.50). 

Tue Years oF Peace — LeRoy | 
MacLeod—Century ($2.50). 

But FoR THE GRACE oF Gop—]J. | 
W. N. Sullivan—Knopf ($2.50). 

THE SHELTERED Lire—Ellen Glas- | 
gow—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Lark Ascenpinc—Mazo de [a 
Roche—Little, Brown ($2.50). Small- 
town bohemians junketing abroad—a 
far cry from the Whiteoak clan. 

A Princess 1x Exire —Grand 
Duchess Marie — Viking ($3.50). 
More royal vicissitudes of a princess 
who became a best-seller. 

Tuey WINTER Asroap — James 
Aston—Viking ($2.50). Clever stuf 
about English hotel-inmates in Italy, 
a la Aldous Huxley. 
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